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With this issue is inaugurated a new feature which we trust will 
commend itself as an item of additional interest to the readers of the - 
Anciican TueotocicaL Review. It is our hope to publish regularly 
brief editorials by members of the Editorial Board of this journal. 


* * 


The current discussion of the recently issued book, The Courage To 
Be, by Paul Tillich, is indicative of a growing interest in the po- 
tential contribution of the contemporary understanding of man from 
the viewpoint of “depth psychology” to the long neglected enterprise 
of Christian Apologetics. Pointers in the same direction have been 
Psychotherapy and a Christian Doctrine of Man by David Roberts 
and Psychoanalysis and Religion by Erich Fromm; although it must 
be admitted that Fromm’s book is more in the tradition of Kierke- 
gaard’s “Religiosity A” than Biblical Christianity. 

For seventy-five years and more there has been extensive research 
and literary production in the field of the psychological interpretation 
of religion. This has been especially directed toward the analysis of 
the religious consciousness, its structure and content. In fact the 
phrase “psychology of religion” has referred almost exclusively to 
such endeavors. 

Of more recent concern has been the effort to relate the techniques 
peculiar to psychiatric theory and method to the practice of pastoral 
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care. Hence, the growth of a large corpus of material in “pastoral 
psychology”. 

But the truly novel development represented by Tillich’s book and 
other not dissimilar works is not a mere projection of the previously 
known disciplines of The Psychology of Religion or Pastoral Psycholo- 
gy. It is a product of immediate tensions and new insights. Its an- 
cestry is perhaps to be traced only from certain questions opened up 
by the work of Karl Jaspers, the leading German Protestant existen- 
tialist. 

The unique character of present inquiries is evidenced by their 
explicit and conscious attempt to describe and defend fundamental 
Christian belief in the language and thought-forms of contemporary 
psychological and psychiatric studies. Nor is the function of this new 
approach merely “apologetic” in the technical sense of that word. It 
is also “eristic”, following Brunner’s refurbishing and rebaptising of 
a formerly honorable usage in the field of polemics and controversial 
writing. In other words, from within the position represented by 
“depth-psychology” there are provided weapons for criticism of and 
attack on non-Christian and anti-Christian persuasions. 

Exploration of possibilities in this area has hardly begun. But it is 
safe to assume that more and more will the Christian apologist avail 
himself of the contemporary psychological and psychiatric understand- 
ing of man. The average person in this country is almost totally un- 
interested in philosophical issues, but he is greatly conditioned by the 
current psychological viewpoint, or at the very least by its jargon. 
Even if he be not aware of psychological trends he exists in this 
present Age of Anxiety, he is one of T. S. Eliot’s “hollow men”, and 
if Christianity can speak to him empathetically and understandingly 
it will be addressing the Word of God to man in his actual condition. 


And, that will be no small gain. 
A. D. K. 


Yo 


Habent sua fata libelli. So have journals, be the proofs never so carefully read! 
Even after final page proofs are approved, accidents may happen, and type fall out 
of place. So it was in January, when the middle of page 63 provided our readers 
with a not-too-difficult cross-word puzzle. The one in April was much more serious 
(but still accidental). We offer our apologies to Dr. Lowrie, and beg the reader 
(unless he has solved the puzzle) to read page 101 again, transferring line 8 to 
follow line 12, and line 13 to follow line 15. ~ 6. ¢ 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF BURTON SCOTT EASTON 


=- 
By Freperick C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 


Burton Scott Easton was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on De- 
cember 4, 1877, the son of Morton William and Maria Stille (Burton) 
Easton, and grandson of Oliver Hastings and Emeline (Brace) Easton 
of Hartford. Both of his ancestral lines were old New England fami- 
lies. He was a direct descendent of Joseph Easton, a native of Eng- 
land who came to Newtown (now Cambridge) Massachusetts in 
1634, and later, following Hooker’s Migration, became one of the 
founders and first citizens of Hartford. His father was professor of 
English and Comparative Philology at the University of Pennsylvania 
(1882-1912), and young Burton was given the best possible education 
for a scholar. After completing his course at the Hamilton School in 
Philadelphia, he went abroad for a year and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. This was in 1894: he was then seventeen years of 
age! During the following three years he studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he graduated Bachelor of Science in 1898; 
three years later he took his doctorate in philosophy. While at 
“Penn” he was one of a brilliant quaternion of students, all of whom 
achieved eminence later as teachers of theology: the other three were 
Fleming James, Harold Tryon, and Royden Keith Yerkes. Dr. 
Easton’s dissertation was in the science of mathematics: “Contructive 
Development of the Group Theory;” his first teaching experience was 
gained as instructor in mathematics at the University of Iowa (1898- 
99) and at the University of Pennsylvania (1901-05). While teaching 
mathematics at the University he took the full theological course at 
the Philadelphia Divinity School and received the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree in 1906—the year following graduation, as was the custom 
then. He was ordained deacon in May 1905 by Bishop Isaac Lea 
Nicholson of Milwaukee, and priest in December of that year by 
Bishop John Hazen White of Northern Indiana. The same year 
(1905) he began teaching New Testament at Nashotah House in Wis- 
consin. This transfer from the field of higher mathematics and as- 
tronomy to that of theology was a quite natural one: Dr. Easton had 
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always been a Christian and a Churchman, and his interest in the 
New Testament was lifelong. It was fortunate for the Church that 
he recognized at so early a date where his major interest lay; it was 
fortunate for his own theological thinking and scriptural exegesis that 
he received so early a training in pure mathematics—the utter clarity 
of his thought, the conciseness and compactness of its expression, the 
unhesitating, even eager, approach to fresh problems, the refusal to 
guess at answers, the frank willingness to recognize some problems as 
insoluble for lack of evidence or in the absence of certain of their 
essential factors: all this was quite probably to some extent a conse- 
quence of his early years devoted to the study and teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

Dr. Easton’s literary output during his Nashotah period was lim- 
ited to book reviews, chiefly for the Living Church (see the list in the 
Appendix, below); but he was laying the foundations for the immense 
contributions that were to be made later. In 1908 he married Marion 
Pyott of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and their home on the terrace at 
Nashotah was a center of brilliant, zestful comradeship between stu- 
dents and faculty, especially on Sunday evenings. Of the twenty-one 
services held each week in the Nashotah chapel, Sunday evening 
Compline was the only one at which attendance was not required, 
and many of the students spent these evenings in the stimulating and 
refreshing company of the Eastons. It was a home filled with in- 
tellectual and spiritual vitality, a home of scholarship and learning, 
but also of earnest piety and devotion—a little bit like an old fash- 
ioned German professor’s home, but with more good humor, vivacity, 
and informality. Marion’s set of Trollope, for example, adorned the 
plate rail in the dining room—-there was no room for it in the few 
and soon bulging shelves in Burton’s study. The light from the green 
shaded study lamp could be seen all the way to the cloister, and 
_ many a night it burned until one or two. A student venturing to call 
on a week-day evening might find Dr. Easton deep in some problem 
of the New Testament text. On a large sheet of paper he had copied 
out in full every significant variant reading of the passage, in manu- 
scripts, versions, and patristic quotations, and there he sat pondering 
the problem of their interrelations, as he might have faced a problem 
in calculus or spherical trigonometry. (There is no short-cut to learn- 
ing. It takes work!) Or the visitor might have a volume of Loisy’s 
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Ezangiles Synoptiques thrust into his hands, with the command, “Read 
this paragraph, and tell me what is wrong with it!” Or he might be 
enccuraged to take home with him and study Johannes Weiss’s 4el- 
teste Evangelium, which Dr. Easton had just finished—not reading, 
but “working through”, with tiny circles enclosing each page number 
as its gist had been transferred to his notes. Or he might—chiefest— 
privilege of all—be permitted to look into those notes: the briefest, 
most compact précis of commentaries and introductions, articles in 
journals, grammars, lexicons. Here, in the wide (but never wide 
enough) margins of an octavo Greek New Testament edited by Eber- 
hard Nestle—the Wiirttemberg Bible Society edition—was compressed 
the quintessence of volume after volume of exegesis, as he “worked 
through” the whole Meyer Commentary in sixteen volumes, the 
whole of Zahn’s Commentary, the whole of the International Critical 
Commentary (as far as it had been published), the whole of Johannes 
Weiss’s Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, the whole of Loisy on 
the Synoptics, and of Holtzmann’s Hand-Commentar, and the earlier 
volumes of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, and many 
more (for example the great single volumes in the Macmillan series, 
Swete’s St. Mark, McNeile’s St. Matthew, and others). But it was 
no mere columbarium of departed genius, the dried up life-blood of 
those mighty spirits from the shadowy past. Anyone with sufficient 
industry could compile the views of leading commentators, old and 
new. What Easton did was subject them all to a microscopic critical 
examination, analyze them, restate them, find their weaknesses and 
limitations, and draw out their positive and permanently valuable 
contributions. His pen, like Ithuriel’s spear, found its unerring way 
to the weaknesses in the supporting arguments for various divergent 


views—even for views with which he agreed. 


Nashotah had a remarkable faculty in those days. Following an 
exodus of two instructors and several students, who entered the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the pendulum had swung back from an ex- 
treme interest in ceremonial and in various quasi-Roman practices, 
and more emphasis was now being laid upon scholarship. To enter 
the Seminary, for example, one had to be able to read anything in 
the Greek text of Acts i-xii at sight. All New Testament exegesis, 
for the full three years, was based on the Greek text. Only students 
who took three years of Hebrew could quali’y for the B.D., in addi- 
tion to which an acceptable thesis had to be submitted. Students dis- 
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pensed by their bishops from the study of Hebrew were required to 
take a “Hebrew substitute course” in ecclesiastical Latin—mainly a 
chapter a week in St. Thomas Aquinas. The dean, the Very Rev. 
Joseph G. H. Barry, D.D., later the rector of St. Mary the Virgin in 
New York, was a most incisive and stimulating lecturer in dogmatics 
and apologetics. The chair of Hebrew and Old Testament was oc- 
cupied by Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, himself a Nashotah man and 
equally as zealous in his studies, as brilliant in his teaching, as was 
Easton in the New Testament. His students were brought face to 
face with the latest and best work, wherever done. The arrival of 
a new commentary from Berlin or Gottingen, Oxford or Cambridge, 
was an event marked by forty days of celebration: Fosbroke would 
read it, then Easton, then any other faculty-member who was inter- 
ested, then some learned Senior—Middlers and Juniors heard about 
it, or perhaps were even permitted to hold the precious volume in 
their hands! Old Testament exegesis was of a high order: in English 
Bible courses the Cambridge Bible and the International Critical 
Commentary were in constant use; in Hebrew courses the exegesis 
was based directly on Kittel’s Hebrew text, with the Briggs-Driver- 
Brown Lexicon (the “Oxford” Lexicon), Spurrell’s Notes, Driver’s 
Notes, Buchanan Gray or George Foot Moore for aid and guidance. 
In Church History and Liturgics the greatly beloved Canon Howard 
Baldwin St. George, with his Dublin hood and his charming accent, 
taught the basic courses with great gusto, shrewd insight, and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Philosophy of Religion was taught by another 
brilliant Irishman, the Rev. James B. Haslam, who put the students 
through their paces, in full battle gear, from cover to cover of Flint’s 
Theism and Anti-Theistic Theories. And when Dr. Fosbroke left for 
Cambridge in 1910 another excellent teacher took his place, Dr. Roy- 
den Keith Yerkes of Philadelphia, Easton’s old friend and fellow-stu- 
dent, who was by now an expert in Hebrew and Old Testament and 
the History of Religions, as well as classics. It was in the midst of 
this stimulating and inspiring group that Dr. Easton spent his earliest 
years as a theological teacher—a group to which he contributed as 
much as he received in stimulus, é/an, and the inspiration to study. 
In 1911 he was called to the chair of New Testament at Western 
Theological Seminary in Chicago (now Seabury-Western, at Evanston, 
just north of Chicago). Now began an increased output of reviews 
in various journals and a steady succession of articles, some of which 
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are included in a proposed memorial volume, to be edited by the Rev. 
Howard Rhys and the present writer. And yet he did not produce a 
book! He was still laying foundations; how thorough was the work- 
manship is clear from such articles as “The Kingdom of God”, “The 
Sermon on the Mount”, “The Little Apocalypse”, “The Trial of 
Jesus”, “The Lucan Source L”, “The Pauline Theology and Hellen- 
ism”. It was upon these deep-laid footings that the towering later 
works, the Commentary on St. Luke, The Real Jesus, What Jesus 
Taught, The Gospel Before the Gospels, The Purpose of Acts, the 
Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles were reared. Such books do 
not spring into existence upon a tide of sudden inspiration, but are 
the product of many years of patient, painstaking research, study, 
thought, and experimental formulation. But his work was not un- 
known or unrecognized during these years. The Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School had honored him with the S.T.D. in 1910, while he was 
still at Nashotah, and soon after his transfer to Chicago he became 
Assistant to the Managing Editor of the Jnternational Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia, a five volume work published in Chicago in 1915. In 
addition to his general editorial responsibilities he wrote twenty-three 
major articles and many minor ones. In 1914 he delivered the Hale 
Memorial Sermon sponsored annually by Western Theological Semi- 
nary, his subject being “Recent Work of the Church on the Data of 
the Synoptic Gospels.” 

The “old” Western Seminary was blessed with a small but excellent 
faculty. The dean was the colorful, energetic William Converse De- 
Witt, already dreaming of a greater school to be located, not on West 
Washington Boulevard in Chicago’s declining West Side but either 
near the University of Chicago, on the then lush South Side, or at 
Evanston, in association with Northwestern University and Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The chair of Dogmatics was held by Francis J. 
Hall, then approaching his prime, probably the most learned syste- 
matic theologian the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
has ever produced, the author-to-be of a tremendous “Summa” of 
Christian doctrine in ten volumes and of several other works in the 
same field. In Old Testament, a brilliant young scholar had just re- 
turned from his years of graduate study in Germany, followed by 
archaeological research in Egypt and the Near East: Samuel A. B. 
Mercer, Easton’s peer and running mate in biblical studies. Church 
History was taught by Leicester C. Lewis, who had likewise studied 
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in Germany following a teaching fellowship at the General Seminary 
in New York. He had a mind well furnished and an intense zeal for 
the whole realm of theological learning. Here at the old Western 
was founded. in 1918, the Anctican THeotocicaL Review, with Mer- 
cer as its presiding genius and first editor, and with Easton, Lewis, 
and one lone graduate student as his associates. The aim of the Re- 
VIEW was to publish fairly long and thorough articles or monographs 
on subjects of importance in theology, reviews and surveys of current 
literature in the various fields of theology, and also a certain number 
of articles and discussions in the less abstruse, more practical realms 
of pastoral theology, psychology, church music, religious education, 
and homiletics. From 1918 to his death in 1950 Dr. Easton re- 
-mained one of its editors. When in 1924 the present editor succeeded 
Dr. Mercer as editor in chief, Dr. Easton consented to act as associate 
editor, and contributed regularly to the contents and the quality of 
the Review. For many years he conducted a department of “Notes, 
Comments, and Problems,” in addition to writing many articles and 
book reviews. With Volume XIII the title was changed to “Notes 
and Comments”. This did not mean that the problems had ended, 
or had all been solved! It simply meant that one department could 
not deal with all of the problems that arose in the various areas of 
theology. His contributions came to an end, unfortunately, with Vol- 
ume XXII—the “Notes and Comments” had ended with Volume XIX 
(1937), though his interest never ceased, not even when he was too 
ill to talk about many subjects. 

In the year 1919 Dr. Easton was called to the New Testament 
chair at the General Theological Seminary, the post he filled until his 
retirement in 1948. By this time Hughell Fosbroke, his former col- 
league at Nashotah, had become dean at the General (1917), and 
the prospect of a renewed association with him in theological research 
and teaching was no doubt a most attractive inducement. Those who 
have been privileged to know Dean Fosbroke, even casually, will 
understand what it meant to Easton to be associated with him once 
more. The thirty years that followed were undoubtedly the happiest 
‘in his life, as they were also the most productive. After the long 
-and careful preparation at Nashotah and Western, and now with 
larger demands upon his time and resources, with an adequate li- 
brary close at hand, and in the midst of a congenial faculty where 
he was at once recognized as unquestionably the leading scholar in 
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his field and primus inter pares among the Church’s biblical experts, 
Easton now began producing his long series of books. The first was 
a quite characteristic, compact, compressed multum in parvo: a study 
manual on The Teaching of St. Paul. Three years later followed 
Christ and His Teaching, and in 1925 Our Bible (written jointly with 
S. A. B. Mercer). These were very useful textbooks in their day. 

Still another “popular” publication during this period was The Out- 
line of Christianity, a large five-volume work published both in the 
United States and, later, in Great Britain. The first volume, which 
dealt with Christian Origins, was edited jointly by Dr. Easton and 
Professor Ernest F. Scott of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
This editorial task invclved much correspondence with the large group 
of scholars who contributed to the work; in addition, Dr. Easton 
wrote a number of chapters on the more crucial subjects in this field, 
notably the one on the Resurrection. (See the list in the Bibliography 
at the end of this article.) 

Dr. Easton’s magnum opus, The Gospel According to St. Luke, a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary, was published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in 1926. It was dedicated to the Rev. Percy Silver, the 
well known and widely beloved rector of the Church of the Incar- 
nation in New York, who had with characteristic generosity and en- 
thusiasm taken up the task of finding a publisher for this vast and 
most detailed work. It was, as one reviewer called it, a “commenta- 
tor’s commentary,” and has proved itself such ever since. Like the 
famous Meyer series in Germany, this commentary summarized 
briefly all the important work that had ever been done on the Gospel 
of Luke, using such symbols as P for Plummer in the /nternational 
Critical Commentary, K for Klostermann in the Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, W for Bernhard Weiss in the Meyer-Kommentar, W1 for 
Wellhausen, and so on. Some students have complained that the work 
is too compact for their ready understanding of it; but anyone who 
takes the few minutes’ trouble to master the symbols will find here 
a priceless treasury of exegesis—not merely for homiletical purposes 
but for the satisfaction of mind and soul in the deeper apprehension 
of divine truth, something that ought to come long before the homi- 
letical use of any part of scripture! 

Similarly compact is the Introduction to the volume, where Easton’s 
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tradition are set forth in brief compass—a short summary of the 

results of many years of patient, painstaking, accurate research. 

But it is not simply as a tour de force in synoptic criticism or as 

a record of earlier exegesis that the book is chiefly valuable; it is the 

page after page of pungent, incisive, crystal clear exposition of the 

quality and depth which Easton’s students had learned to expect 
from him in the classroom—this is what makes the book one of the 

greatest expositions of the Gospel of St. Luke ever written, and a 

permanent contribution to the literature of theology. Easton had some 
of the qualities of Bengel, whose Gnomon has spurred the minds and 

illumined the souls of generations of New Testament students: brevity, 
incisiveness, clarity, spiritual depth combined with a Latin or even 
Gallic transparency of expression. 

By the mid-twenties English-speaking and especially American stu- 
dents of theology were aware of the new tidal movement in New 
_ Testament study known as Formgeschichte which was sweeping the 
Continent. Its leading protagonists were Martin Dibelius, Rudolf 
- Bultmann, Karl Ludwig Schmidt. Its fundamental thesis was that 
the traditions behind the gospels, and even those underlying the 
sources of the gospels (Q, L, M, Mark, etc) can be isolated, stripped 
of later accretions, analyzed, and classified according to their Sitz im 
_ Leben, i.e. their use in the apologetic, evangelistic, didactic, hortatory, 
or devotional activities of the early Church. By this method of “form 
analysis” or “form history” (“form criticism” is a misnomer, and 
often leads students to think of it as a substitute for philological, 
textual, or source criticism!) it is possible to recover the form of the 
oral tradition underlying the gopels, that is, the form in which the 
gospel tradition circulated in the Church during the oral period. 
‘Handled with care, such a method can be most valuable, especially 

as it recognizes the fact that from first to last the tradition and the 
gospels, and their sources, existed, were formulated, were used within 
the Church: the New Testament was The Church’s Book, and so 
were its component elements the property of the Church, from the 
beginning. But at the same time the method is a delicate and even 
hazardous one, and in the hands of one who is inclined to historical 
skepticism its results may be quite negative. All this Dr. Easton 
recognized from the beginning, and his little book, The Gospel Be- 
fore the Gospels (1928), delivered as lectures on the Paddock Foun- 
dation at General Theological Seminary in December 1927, was the 
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first thoroughly critical appraisal of the movement, as well as the 
first full length account of it in English. Form Criticism (despite its” 
name!) has a permanent place in the various disciplines that make up 
both Old and New Testament study; Dr. Easton’s book likewise has 
a permanent place in the modern literature of biblical research—what 


used to be called “hermeneutics”. 
His next major work in gospel criticism was Christ in the Gospels, 


the Hale Lectures for 1929-30 delivered at the “new” Western Theo- 
logical Seminary (now Seabury-Western) at Evanston, Illinois. His_ 
former colleagues and students at the old “Western” were eager to 
present to the new public a course of first rate quality as a standard 
for the teaching of the new seminary. Easton did not fail them! His 
lectures canvassed the whole area of Synoptic study, including the 
Pre-Synoptic Tradition (just surveyed in his Paddocks), the Non- 
Synoptic Tradition, and the Background of the life and teaching of 
our Lord, and then proceeded in masterly fashion to sum up the re- 
sults of modern research—from the viewpoint of Easton’s own years 
of deep study—on the subjects of chief interest: Jesus and the Law; 
Jesus and the Father; Jesus and the Kingdom; Jesus (i.e. Jesus Him- 
self). Those who attended these lectures recall the great enthusiasm 
of their audiences, the warm welcome extended the lecturer, and the 
protracted “question periods” which he graciously permitted after- 
wards, when many inquirers remained to pursue with Dr. Easton 
what were for them quite new and rewarding vistas of understanding 
and illumination. 

It was out of the creative drive that had produced the three great 
works just described, the Commentary on St. Luke, The Gospel Be- 
fore the Gospels, and Christ in the Gospels, that two extremely valu- 
able “popular” works emerged. One was The Real Jesus (1929), a 
joint volume produced in collaboration with the late Charles Fiske, 
Bishop of Central New York, whose other books, The Christ We 
Know, Back to Christ, and several other volumes on the Christian 
faith, had prepared for this one. The subtitle of The Real Jesus was 
“What He Taught, What He Did, Who He Was.” It is remarkable 
that the book has such unity, though produced by two quite different 
minds, one a busy yet scholarly bishop, the other a scholarly yet 
pastorally minded professor. It is one of the books on the Life of 
Christ which is still worth reading, after twenty-odd years—some- 
thing one cannot often say of such books. 
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_ What The Real Jesus did for the life and character of our Lord, 
the little volume published in 1938, What Jesus Taught, did for his 
teaching. It first takes the various pericopes, the separate sayings, the 
parables and poetic fragments (there is much poetry in our Lord’s 
-teaching!), translates and classifies them by subject. The main head- 
-ings are Righteousness, The Father, The Mission, The Rejection, 
Conversion; and under these are arranged the many different sub- 
jects of Jesus’ teaching. Then follows a detailed commentary in Part 
II—in the same concrete, compact, crystal clear style that character- 
ized all of Dr. Easton’s exegesis. Though intended for “popular” 
use, the book has been and still is a most valuable introduction to 
the thoroughly critical study of the tradition of our Lord’s words and 
sayings. 

Still another little book of great importance was written about this 
time, The Purpose of Acts, delivered as the Reinicke Lectures at the 
Virginia Theological Seminary in April 1935 and published by S.P.C.K. 
in London the following year. The author modestly described the 
work as designed “to provide certain prolegomena to the criticism of 
Acts.” It is in fact one of the best, though one of the briefest, in- 
troductions to the earliest Church History, to Christian origins as 
well as to the Book of Acts; it is greatly to be regretted that the 
work is now out of print and entirely improcurable. 

Another joint work of his appeared in 1937, The Eternal Word in 
the Modern World: Expository Preaching on the Gospels and Epis- 
tles for the Church Year, written by Dr, Easton and Dr. Howard 
Chandler Robbins—Dr. Robbins was then Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology at the General Theological Seminary. Here it is even harder 

than in The Real Jesus to single out the contribution of either author. 
‘By this time Easton had mastered the whole field of liturgics: Eisen- 
hofer’s great two volume manual was constantly on his desk, side by 

_ side with the octavo Nestle’s Greek Testament which always stood 
_there—the latest of several, filled with notes. As publisher’s reader 
_ for the famous work on The American Prayer Book, Its Origins and 
Principles, by Bishop Edward L. Parsons and Professor Bayard Hale 
Jones, Easton had covered in his own devastatingly thorough style 

the whole subject, from the earliest traces of liturgy in the New Testa- 
ment and the writings and traditions immediately following to the 
Revised Prayer Book of 1928: nothing escaped him! With this singu- 
lar equipment, Easton’s profound knowledge of the New Testament 
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and now of liturgical literature and history, and Robbins’s wide ex- 
perience as a preacher and teacher, his deep insight into human need, 
his skill and tact as one who knew how to bring forth out of his 
treasures things new and old—with this amazing combination of abili- 
ties on the part of the two authors, it is not surprising that their homi- 
letical and liturgical commentary should be used throughout the 
Church, and in other Churches, in fact wherever a liturgical pattern 
is followed in public worship or the Christian Year is observed either 
in worship or in preaching. 

Another book produced jointly by Easton and Robbins was The 
Bond of Honour (1938), a “marriage booklet” setting forth the 
Church’s teaching on the sacrament of Holy Matrimony and on the 
ethics of marriage, from an adequate theological viewpoint but set 
forth in practical terms. 

His next outstanding work, after the trilogy headed by the St. Luke, 
was The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, translated into English 
with Introduction and notes (1934). This publication, which for the 
first time gave the English reading student a view of this famous and 
fundamentally important work—especially important for the history 
of liturgy, canon law, and of the Roman Church of the early third 
century—was a product of Dr. Easton’s increasing interest in litur- 
gics and early church history. Indeed the growing interest in the 
early liturgy of the Church, throughout Anglicanism and likewise 
widely spread in Lutheranism and—especially—in Roman circles, 
wherever the “Liturgical Movement” has found expression, has been 
aided and abetted by modern scholarship in this precise area. The 
Apostolic Tradition (dated ca. 217 A.D.) gives us as vivid a picture 
of the early Church at worship as it is possible for any document to 
give—almost as vivid a picture as Dom Gregory Dix’s demonstrations 
in the chancel of St. George’s Church, and elsewhere; indeed, Father 
Dix’s demonstrations rest upon a careful study of this very document. 
(He also has made a translation, but his volume of notes has not yet 
appeared.) Dr. Easton’s translation is accompanied by a masterly 
introduction, which opens up the subject not only of the early Church’s 
worship but also the whole ethical teaching of the primitive Church 
(i.e, the full subject of the early “Church Orders”), and likewise gives 
an unforgettable analysis of the historical situation lying behind Hip- 
polytus’s little work—a story full of human interest and not lacking 
in either humor or pathos. The notes at the end (pp. 63-106) range 
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from lexical and critical observations and suggestions to brief essays 
on such subjects as the Bishop, Christian “sacrifices”, the Eucharist, 
Presbyters, Deacons, Confessors, Minor Orders, Baptism, Catechu- 
mens, Confirmation, the Agape, and the Baptismal Eucharist. 

The climax of his work in this area of early Church history where 
it overlaps the New Testament, and where liturgics and canon law 
begin to find a place in New Testament history and theology, is the 
Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles. Once more there is a clear, 
comprehensive Introduction, without an irrelevant word or phrase, a 
fresh translation, a full commentary (in fact two, one for the man 
who “runs” as he reads, the other for the specialist), and a series of 
appended notes in alphabetical order (pp. 171-237) which not only 
throw a strong light upon the Pastorals but bring to full and final 
expression the author’s views on such subjects as Bishop, Deacon, 
Elder, Ethical Lists, Faith, Grace, Hope, “Married only once”, My- 
stery, Righteous, Ruler, Saviour—to mention only a few of the more 
outstanding. Behind every sentence in this book lies a long period of 
careful, patient research. Where he has taken over the results of 
other men’s researches, he says so, and gives his reasons for adopting 
them. With Easton, research never led merely to a conclusion, but 
to a conviction. These matters were not academic and remote from 
life; they are what some of our friends describe as “existential”—we 
are ourselves deeply concerned in them. The whole current “ecumeni- 
cal” movement of the Christian Church is involved, and is bound to 
be affected by the conclusions of scholars. The book was, in a way, 
the climax of Dr. Easton’s whole lifetime of investigation, and his 
greatest personal contribution not only to New Testament theology 
but also to the life and thought of the contemporary Christian Church. 
It was finished during the War, and for a time he despaired of find- 
ing a publisher; but when the War was over Messrs. Scribner ac- 
cepted it, and it was published in the autumn of 1947. No theologian 
or teacher of theology, certainly no Anglican theologian, no parish 
priest instructing his Confirmation Class about the origins of ministry, 
liturgy, or polity, can afford to ignore this book. And no New Testa- 
_ment theologian anywhere is likely to overlook it—he does so at his 
peril! Few persons outside the circle of the initiates in early Church 
history realize how vastly our views have changed since, say, 1870, 
or even 1900, and how much fresh light has been shed upon the ori- 
gins and early development of Christian institutions. Old books, 
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good in their day, are now out of date, and preachers and teachers as 
well as exegetes and professors in theological seminaries need to take 
a fresh look at the subject. No better, or more interesting, way can 
be suggested than a study of Easton’s Commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles. This book, together with the still unpublished Introduction 
and Commentary on the Epistle of St. James (to appear in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume XII), was his final literary work. 

Teaching, research, writing, special lecturing, correspondence, con- 
ferring with students—all this occupies a theological professor’s entire 
time; yet Dr. Easton found the oppertunity for labors in related fields, 
some of them on a scale that would have justified release from teach- 
ing duties had this been possible, or had he wished to accept it. As 
Librarian of the General Seminary from 1924 to 1948 he expanded 
and amplified the “Religion” tables in the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. He reorganized the card catalogue, adopting the Library of Con- 
gress system of citation, and supervised the preparation of the new 
library catalogue of the General Theological Seminary—z250,000 cards 
as a guide to the library’s stores of 110,000 books (43,000 were added 
during Dr. Easton’s term of office), with cards for author, subject, 
title, and series, and a specially designed set of guide cards. He pro- 
vided the copy for many of the printed Library of Congress cards, 
and was chosen by the Library of Congress to undertake the most 
intricate and detailed task in the whole realm of theological literature 
—the cataloguing of Migne’s two famous series, the Patrologia Graeca 
et Latina, totalling nearly four hundred volumes. This service, rend- 
ered freely and without compensation by Dr. Easton in the interest 
of theological bibliography, covered several years; it involved the most 
painstaking investigation of questions of date, authorship, authenticity, 
as well as subject, of the endless number of treatises included in the 
two vast series. Such a task had never been undertaken before; it 
will not need to be done again. 

For many years Dr. Easton was interested in the extension of the- 
ological education beyond the walls of the theological seminary. From 
1920 to 1940 he lectured at the Church Conference held each year on 
the campus of Wellesley College, teaching for seventeen summers in 
all, and from 1930 to 1940 acting as dean of the School for Church 
Workers and chairman of the program committee. In 1937, in as- 
sociation with his lifelong friend, the Rev. Dr. R. K. Yerkes, he was 
co-founder of the annual summer Graduate School of Theology at 
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the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, a school designed 
to provide parish clergy with opportunities for advanced study lead- 
ing to higher theological degrees. Here he lectured each summer until 
1940. 

Many honors came to him. In 1931 he was presidentof the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and in 1935 the University of 
_ Glasgow conferred the honorary D.D. upon him. From 1931 to 1946 

he was New Testament advisor to the Joint Committee on Marriage 
-and Divorce of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church; he 
served on the Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, and 
was chairman of the Versions Committee from 1938 to 1947. From 
1940 to 1948 he was Sub-Dean of the General Theological Seminary. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Alpha Chi Rho. 
His favorite recreation was listening to music—his next choice, de- 
tective stories! 

In 1948 he became Professor Emeritus, and was appointed In- 
-structor in New Testament and Consultant to the Librarian for 1948- 
49. He was most eager to continue lecturing, and insisted more than 
once that unless he could lecture there was no point in his living 
longer! Though he rarely left his bed except for these lectures, he 
continued to speak with his accustomed clarity and precision, and 
even his characteristic vigor. His life was undoubtedly prolonged, in 
spite of repeated illnesses, by the loving care and selfless devotion of 
two women: first of all, and throughout many years, his beloved wife 

Marion, and then, after her death, her sister, Miss Anne Pyott, who 
had given up her professional career in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in order to care for them both. 

_ Dr. Easton died on March 7, 1950 at St. Barnabas Hospital, New 
York City. 

He was one of the most inspiring teachers the American Church 
has ever known. No student ever came under his influence without 
* mind being alerted, his heart quickened, his whole outlook on life 

enriched. Wherever his former students have met in after years, 
they have acknowledged their immense and continual indebtedness 
to him. There were no areas in his teaching marked off with signs 
like those in cities during the blitz, “Unexploded Bomb—Keep Away!” 
‘Every problem that was really relevant was fairly and honestly 
dealt with; and, often to the student’s surprise, with reference to 
factors whose very existence he had not suspected. With amazing 
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versatility and an inexhaustible store of learning, he would find co- 
gent parallels from areas near or remote: from Church History, or 
Old Testament, or Liturgics, or Canon Law—or from philosophy, 
classics, mathematics, or general literature. He read everything, in- 
cluding current novels. His insatiable keenness for learning and his 
retentive memory were the admiration and the despair alike of his 
students and of his older friends. But it is chiefly his personality 
that they remember, and that impressed them the most deeply. Like 
his own beloved St. Paul, addressing his friends at Philippi, they 
thank their God in all their remembrance of him. 


He has been our fellow, the morning of our days; 
Us he chose for housemates, and this way went. 


THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF DOCTOR EASTON 
Compiled by J. Howarp W. Ruys 7 
The General Theological Seminary 


I. Booxs 


Constructive Development of the Group Theory, submitted in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Ph.D. in the Science of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1902, pp. 89. 

Recent Work of the Church on the Data of the Synoptic Gospels (Hale Memorial 
Sermon, 1914). The Young Churchman Co., 1914, pp. 34. 

The Teaching of St. Paul, Gorham, 1919, pp. 164. 

The Apostolic Doctrine of the Church, Columbia University Press, 1919; reprint of 
the article in the Ancrican Tueotocicat Review, vols. II-III. 

Christ and His Teaching, Gorham, 1922, pp. 118. 

Our Bible (with S. A. B. Mercer), Morehouse, 1924, pp. 100. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, Scribners, 1926, pp. 367. 

The Gospel Before the Gospels, Scribners, 1928, pp. 170. 

The Real Jesus (with Charles Fiske), Harpers, 1929, pp. 261. 

Christ in the Gospels, Scribners, 1930, pp. 210. 

The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, Cambridge University Press, 1934, pp. 112. 

The Purpose of Acts, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1936, pp. 48. 

The Eternal Word in the Modern World (with Howard C. Robbins), Scribners, 
1937, Pp. 321. 

Why the Resurrection? Holy Cross Press. 1937, pp. 16. 

What Jesus Taught, Abingdon Press, 1938, pp. 147. 

The Bond of Honour, a marriage booklet (with Howard C. Robbins), Macmillan, 
1938, pp. 112. 

The Pastoral Epistles, Scribners, 1947, pp. 237. 


(a) In Journals 
The American Church Monthly 


1917 The Census of St. Luke 2:1-5. (Vol. I, no. 5, pp. 1-8). 
1919 The Gospel according to St. Luke (Vol. V, no. 2, pp. 680-688). 7 
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The American Journal of Theology _ 


1912 Critical Note, Luke 17:20-21 (Vol. XVI, pp. 275-283). 


1915 Critical Note, The Trial of Jesus (Vol. XIX, pp. 430-452). 

1917 Pauline Theology and Hellenism (Vol. XXI, pp. 358-382). 

1920 Critical Note, Self-Baptism (Vol. XXIV, pp. 513-518). 

The Anglican Theological Review 
1918-19 The Development of Apostolic Christology (Vol. I, pp. 148-163 and 371- 
382). 

1919-20 The Apostolic Doctrine of the Church: Pt. I (Vol. II, pp. 209-221). 

1920-21 The Apostolic Doctrine of the Church: Pts. II and III (Vol. II, pp. 18-30). 

1920-21 The Apostolic Doctrine of the Church: Pt. IV (Vol. II, pp. 181-193). 

1921-22 Critical Note, St. Matthew 16:17-19, Pt. I (Vol. IV, pp. 156-166). 

1922-23 Critical Note, St. Matthew 16:17-19, Pt. II (Vol. V, pp. 116-126). 

1922-23 Jewish and Early Christian Ordination: Pt. I (Vol. V, pp. 308-319). 
1923-24 Jewish and Early Christian Ordination: Pt. II (Vol. VI, pp. 285-295). 

1923-24 Index to Important Articles in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 


Ethics (Vol. VI, pp. 141-147). 
1924-25 Mr. Herford on the Pharisees (Vol. VII, pp. 423-437). 
1925-26 Streeter’s The Faur Gospels (Vol. VIII, pp. 256-263). 
1927-28 Dr. Case’s Biography of Jesus (Vol. X, pp. 250-257). 
1931 Professor Bacon’s Studies in Matthew (Vol. XIII, pp. 49-55). 
1931 The Mind of Christ in Paul (Vol. XIII, pp. 207-211). ae 
1931 Regarding a Review [of Dr. Bacon’s book on Matthew] (Vol. XIII, pp. 
323-328). 
1932 The Ethic of Jesus in the New Testament (Vol. XIV, pp. 1-12). 
1932 Pseudo-Phocylides (Vol. XIV, pp. 222-228). 
1933 The Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament (Vol. XV, pp. 46-50). 
1933 The New “Acts” [Foakes-Jackson and Lake’s The Beginnings of Christianity] 
(Vol. XV, pp. 315-320). 
1934 Dr. Goodspeed’s Work on Ephesians (Vol. XVI, pp. 27-31). 
1940 Divorce and the New Testament (Vol. XXII, pp. 78-87). [Reprinted 
in Five Essays on Marriage, Cloister Press, 1940. 
1940 The Church in the New Testament (Vol. XXII, pp. 157-168). 
1953 Authority and Liberty in the New Testament (in the present number). 


The Biblical World 
1912 Clayton R. Bowen’s The Resurrection in the New Testament (Vol. XXXIX, 
Pp. 426-428). 
The Little Apocalypse (Vol. XL, pp. 130-138). 
1915 Interwoven Gospel Passages (Vol. XLV, pp. 146-152). a 
The Journal of Biblical Literature 
1910 Linguistic Evidence for the Lucan Source “L” (Vol. XXIX, pp. 139-180). 
1911 The Special Source of the Third Gospel (Vol. XXX, pp. 78-103). 


1913 The Beezebul Sections (Vol. XXXII, pp. 57-73). 
1914 The Sermon on the Mount (Vol. XXXIII, pp. 228-243). 


1931 The First Evangelic Tradition (Vol. L, pp. 148-155). 
1932 New Testament Ethical Lists (Vol. LI, pp. 1-12). 
1946 Bultmann’s RQ Source (Vol. LXV, pp. 143-156). 

The Journal of Religion 


1923 An Evaluation of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics on Judaism 
and Christianity (Vol. IV, pp. 68-74), eae 
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The Living Church } 


May 22, 1937 The Aryan Christ. — 
Mar. 2, 1938 Eschatology. 

Nov. 19, 1941 The Eucharist. 

Apr. 8, 1945 Epistles and Gospels [an article written for the Standing Liturgical 


Commission]. 


(b) In Books 


Articles in the International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, five vols., Chicago, 1915. 
This work was edited by James Orr, assisted by John L. Nuelsen and Edgar Y. 
Mullins; the managing editor was Morris O. Evans, and Dr. Easton was As- 
sistant to the Managing Editor in the preparation of the entire encyclopaedia. 
Dr. Easton’s articles were the following: American Revised Version, Apostolic 
Age, Criticism (Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis), Grace, Hope, Hospitality, Ke- 
nosis, Judgment (Last), Parousia, Pauline Theology, Resurrection, Salvation, 
Saviour, Tongues (gift of), Tongues (confusion of), Tools, Trade, Versions 
(Georgian, Gothic, Slavonic), Wine, Wisdom, Zoroastrianism, and numerous briefer. 
articles. 

The Second Coming of Christ: The Significance of Current Expectation. A speech 
at the Baltimore Church Congress, held in 1922; published in The Influence of 
the Church on Modern Problems, edited by Charles Lewis Slattery, pp. 79-81. 

The Person of Christ in the Thought of Today. Part I. What do the Gospels 
teach us? A paper read at the Fiftieth Anniversary session of the Church Con- 
eress, in Boston, 1924; published in Honest Liberty in the Church, edited by 
Charles Lewis Slattery, pp. 39-45. 

Chapters in The Outline of Christianity: The Story of our Civilization, Vol. I. The 
Birth of Christianity, edited by Ernest Findlay Scott and Burton Scott Easton; 
New York, 1926. Dr. Easton’s chapters were the following: I. The World into 
which Jesus Came. XV. The Messiah as Expected by the Jews. XVII. The 
Apostles at Work. XVIII. The Obstructive Jewish Code. XIX. Establishing 

_ Early Jewish Christianity. XX. Why the New Faith Penetrated the Gentile 
World. XXVIII. Gentile Christianity and Greek Thought. XXXIII. Organization 
of the Ministry. 

A Primitive Tradition in Mark. In Studies in Early Christianity, edited by Shirley 
Jackson Case [a volume in honor of Frank Chamberlain Porter and Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon of Yale University]. Century Press, 1928, pp. 83-101. 

What Figure of Christ Emerges from New Testament Criticism? A paper read at 
the Church Congress held at Hartford in 1932; published in Hartford Papers, 
edited by Harold Adye Prichard, pp. 185-195. 

The Beginnings of the Church. Ch. IX in The Beginnings of our Religion, edited by — 

_ nie rg C. Grant. London: S.P.C.K., and New York: Macmillan, 1934, pp. 
146-156. 


III. Reviews 


The Churchman 


Jan. 31, 1920 S. C. Carpenter, Christianity according to St. Luke, and E. R. Erd- 
man, The Acts, an Exposition, and A. T. Robertson, Studies in 
Mark’s Gospel. 

Mar. 20, 1920 B. W. Bacon, Js Mark a Roman G@ospel? 

Mar. 12, 1921 W. R. Matthews, King’s College Lectures on Immortality. 

Apr. 16, 1921 . J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of St. Luke. 

July 23, 1921 . J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church. 

May 13, 1921 “HL. Snowdon, The Personality of God. 

July 29, 1922 C. H. Dodd, The Meaning of Paul for Today. 

Oct. 14, 1922 E. Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity. 

Nov. 4. 1922 A. Smith, The Forgiveness of Sins. 

. A New Departure in Theological Study. [Friedrich Heiler.] 
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. R. Glover, Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. 
. Gore, Belief in Christ. 
T. Robertson, 4 Syllabus for New Testament Study. 
_F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 
Lowrie, Problems of Church Unity. 
_§. Ames, The New Orthodoxy. 
Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, His Life, Times, and Teaching. 
. Brilioth, The Anglican Revie ral. 
Harnack, The Origin of the New Testament. 
G. L. Hurst, An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. 


. Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought. 
H. Streeter, The Four Gospels. 
A. Montgomery, The Origin of the Gospel according to St. John. 
. W. Bacon, The Apostolic Message. 

A. C. Headlam, Jesus Christ in History and Faith. 


The Outline of Christianity: the Story of our Civilization, § vols. 
V. Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel. 
M. Goguel, Jesus, the Nazarene. 
F. R. Tennant, Miracle and its Philosophical Presuppositions. 
W. E. Orchard, Foundations of Faith. 
. C. Grant, The Economic Background of the Gospels. 
S Rawlinson, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ. 
. H. Streeter, Reality. 
. Goodspeed, The Formation of the New Testament. 
W. Bacon, The Story of Jesus and the Beginnings of the Church, 
Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels. 
J. Case, ed., Studies in Early Christianity. 
. R. Bevan and Chas. Singer, ed., The Legacy of Israel. 
H. Davies, The Gospel of the Living Jesus. 
. L. Kuhn, The Problem of Jesus. 
. Nordsen, The Son of the Living God. 
C. Workman, Jesus the Man and Christ the Spirit. 
> B. Williams, The Evolution of New Testament Christology. 
C. Grant, New Horizons of the Christian Faith. 
D. Regester, Albert Schweitzer. 
James Moffatt, Grace in the New Testament. 
C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
F. C. Grant, The Growth of the Gospels. 
Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans. 
H. Danby (translator), The Mishnah. 
F. C. Grant, Form-Criticism: A New Method of . New Te Testament 
Research, including a translation of R. Bultmann, The Study of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and K. Kundsin, Primitive Christianity in the 
Light of Gospel Research. 
i C. Purdy and G. H. C. Macgregor, Jew and Greek: Tutors unto 
wrist. 
M. Dibelius, 4 Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature. 
A. W. F. Blunt, The Gospels and the Critic. 
E. Underhill, Worship. 
W. H. Frere, The Anaphora. 
James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 
Felix Cirlot, The Early Eucharist. 
S. Kierkegaard, The Point of View and —— Discourses. 
M. Dibelius, The Sermon on the Mount. 


Feb. 9, 1929 
May 2, 1931 
May 21, 1932 
Jan. 28, 1933 
Nov. I, 1933 
Feb. 1, 1934 
Mar. 15, 1934 
Mar. 1, 1935 
Jan. 15, 1937 


Jan. 15, 1942 


[These 55 reviews are chosen from a total of over 275 written for the Churchman 
between 1920 and 1942.] 


Aug. 18 and 
25, 1906 
Sept. 15, 1906 
Nov. 24, 1906 
Mar. 16, 1907 
June 27, 1908 
July 25, 1908 
Jan. 9. 1909 
Mar. 27, 1909 
Oct. 2, 1909 
July 2, 1910 
Aug. 27, 1910 
Jan. 14, I911 
Oct. 14, I9QII 
Jan. 20, 1912 
July 20, 1912 
July 27, 1912 
Aug. 9, 1913 
Jan. 3, 1914 
Jan. 17, 1914 
Aug. 25, 1917 
Nov. 29, 1919 
Apr. 30, 1921 
Apr. 25, 1936 
Mar. 13, 1937 
Nov. 23, 1938 
Sept. 3, 1941 


[This list represents less than half of Dr. Easton’s contributions to the Living Church 
between 1906 and 1945.] 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


In addition to those listed above, there were scores of reviews written by Dr. Easton 
for the AncLican THEOLOGICAL Review, of which he was one of the editors from 
its foundation in 1918, and also for other journals. Unfortunately, he kept no record 
and no copies of his reviews—nor of his articles either. Such was the modesty of a 

great Christian scholar. 


1940 


1941 
1943 


J. HOWARD W. RHYS 


S. Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 


The Living Church 
German Conservative Theology (a collective review). 


A. Harnack, Luke the Physician. -_ 


B. Weiss, 4 Commentary on the New Testament (4 vols.) 

F. C. Burkitt. The Gospel History and its Transmission. 

Armitage Robinson, 7'he Historical Character of St. John’s Gospel. 
A. Harnack, The Book of Acts. 

W. P. DuBose, High Priesthood and Sacrifice. 

B. Weiss, The Sources of the Lucan Gospel and The Sources of the 
Synoptic Tradition. 

H. B. Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future. 

A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

H. H. Gowen, An Analytical Transcription of the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. 

L. Williams, ed., The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians. 
W. Sanday, ed., Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 
A. Loisy, Jesus and the Gospel Tradition. 

A. Schweitzer, History of Pauline Research. 

E. R. Buckley, Jntroduction to the Synoptic Problem. 
H. von Soden, Writings of the New Testament. 

H. Sanders, The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels. 
S. A. B. Mercer, Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish 
History. 

W. Sanday and N. P. Williams, Form and Content in the Christian 
Tradition. 

G. D. Castor, Matthew's Sayings of Jesus. 

L. P. Edwards, The Transformation of Early Christianity from an 
Eschatological to a Sociological Movement. 

C. H. Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom. 

FE. Underhill, Worship and W. D. Maxwell, Outline of Christian 
Worship. 

E. F. Scott. The Validity of the Gospel Record. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man. 


The Review of Religion 
A. D. Nock, St. Paul, and W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of 
the Gentiles (Vol. IV, pp. 202-205). 
F. C. Grant, The Gospel of the Kingdom (Vol. V, pp. 206-208). 
A. T. Olmstead, Jesus in the Light of History (Vol. VII, pp. 293- 
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AU THORITY AND LIBERTY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


| By Burton Scotr Easton 4 


The following paper by the late Professor Easton was probably his last literary 
= We are indebted to the Rev. Professor P. M. Dawley for a copy and to 
the General Theological Seminary for permission to print it. 

The progress of Biblical studies during the past hundred years has 
produced countless shifts of emphasis. And amid these shifts of em- 
phasis perhaps no word has altered more profoundly than the word 
“authority.” 

A century ago the all but univeral assumption was that “authority” 
meant “theological authority.” As far as the New Testament, at 
least, was concerned, virtually all students took for granted that the 
apostolic church, under the guidance of Christ and his apostles, began 
its career with a formulated theology that lies everywhere behind the 
inspired New Testament writings: a formulated theology, always self- 
consistent; sometimes explicitly enunciated, sometimes recoverable 
only from passing allusions, but invariably present. The task of 
scholars was to reconstruct this theology by evaluating all the data in 
the New Testament writings and presenting the result as an orderly 
whole; hence the innumerable treatises on “New Testament Theology” 
that appeared during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

It was notorious, however, that these treatises were only too wildly 
in conflict in the results attained. And lamentably notorious, like- 
wise, that the results in a given treatise were regularly apt to reflect 
the theology held by the writer before he began his investigations: a 
Calvinistic author produced a Calvinistic treatise, a Roman Catholic 
author a Roman Catholic treatise, and so on indefinitely. And al- 
ways, let it be said, with a very good show of reason. For every 
reputable system of Christian theology is always able to appeal to 
various texts in the New Testament to support its contentions. By 
choosing the most explicit of these texts as the starting point and 
elaborating on their doctrine, the universally held axiom of the self- 
consistency of Biblical theology made the remainder of the task easy. 
When such a theology was compiled by skilled hands, its logic was 
flawless; all its conclusions flowing irresistibly from its initial premises. 
The only way of constructing a dissenting system was to start with 
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different premises—that is with a different set of New Testament texts 
—which would in fact yield with equally flawless logic a quite different 
and contradictory result. 

As a consequence, the whole discipline of New Testament theology 
came more and more into discredit and the cynical reproach “Any- 
thing can be proved by the Bible” seemed to contain in its turn a 
flawless logic. It was only by degrees that study of Judaism in terms 
of its own thought—instead of in terms of Christian thought imposed 
on Judaism—exposed the initial fallacy in the entire process. And 
the fallacy lay in the fundamental axiom of traditional thinking that 
a formulated theology lies behind the New Testament writings. Or, 
in fact, a theology of any kind, formulated or unformulated; the 
whole concept of “theology” is a Greek, not a Hebrew, creation. 

More concretely; a theology requires not only religious concepts 
but also some system of philosophical concepts by which the re- 
ligious concept can be systematized into an orderly pattern. And the 
Hebrew mind lacked any system of philosophical concepts; there is 
not and there never has been anything that could properly be called 
a “Jewish philosophy.” Individual Jews, most assuredly, have won 
great repute as philosophers—but invariably by venturing into the 
field of non-Jewish concepts; and no system of philosophy created by 
even the greatest of individuals (Maimonides, most notably) has ever 
been accepted as authoritative by Judaism. 

“Authority,” to Judaism, has always meant purely divine au- 
thority, expressed in an unambiguous revelation; binding because of 
the revelation and for no other reason. The law of circumcision, for 
instance, demands obedience because God has so commanded and 
not for any significance that may be detected in the rite itself. Jewish 
scholars, unquestionably, have speculated endlessly on the meaning 
of the ceremony and on its appropriateness; but such speculations 
remain always the opinions of individuals, which others may accept 
or reject as they please: despite the universal obligation of the rite, 
there is no such thing as a Jewish theology of circumcision. 

And what is true of the ceremonies commanded by God was and 
is true of the truths revealed by God for men to believe. Such 
truths were past doubt revealed and were and are—to use the tech- 
nical Christian term—“dogmas” that no man should question. But 
since Judaism insisted, consciously or unconsciously, that these dog- 
mas were binding only when unambiguous, their number was amaz- 
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ingly small: that God is One, that He has created the world, that He 
has chosen Israel, that He has given Israel His Law and that He has 
prepared a future for Israel just about exhausts their number. And 
only the dogmas themselves were binding, not the conclusions men 
might draw from them. Christians in studying, for instance, Jewish 
apocalyptic find a wild confusion of theories that can be catalogued 
and tabulated; but which are so self-contradictory that systematiza- 
tion is out of the question. But the contemporary Jewish mind would 
find nothing amiss in this confusion: all the theories are elaboration 
of a single basic dogma; as long as this was accepted, men were free 
to develop it as they saw fit. 

This conception of authority in fundamental dogmas coupled with 
wide liberty in the deductions to be drawn from them was inevitably 
inherited by the first Christians, all of whom were Jews; in their 
new faith new dogmas had been revealed to them but—it should be 
needless to emphasize—not a speculative philosophy wholly alien to 
Semitic thinking. The new dogmas centered, of course, in their Chris- 
tological beliefs; and in their most primitive stage, as far as can be 
tentatively reconstructed, they looked to the past in the conviction 
that Christ was “the Prophet” promised in Deut. 18:15, whose teach- 
ing was wholly authoritative. And they looked to the future in the 
conviction that Christ was the promised Messiah, through his resur- 
rection raised to God’s right hand and soon to come to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead. Moreover, through their experience of the gift of 
the Spirit, their beliefs looked to the present as well: Christ as the 
Mediator of the Spirit is in immediate contact with his servants on 
earth as Lord; they can address Him in prayer with the title Mara 
(cf. I Cor. 16:22). It is to this most primitive stage of Christianity 
that Saint Paul looks back when he gives (Rom. 10:9) as the neces- 
sary and sufficient formula of Christian belief, “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

Only this and nothing more. Saint Paul himself added to this primi- 
tive formula very much more in his own beliefs, and the purpose of 
the Epistle to the Romans in which he cites the primitive formula is 
to persuade his readers to accept what he teaches. But his tone is 
never that what he teaches is necessary for their salvation; that they 
are already in a state of salvation is a fundamental premise in the 
Epistle. His argument is not that what they have is wrong and that 
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he is trying to set them right; it is rather that although what they 
have already is good, he feels that he can offer them something still 
better. Unless this is understood, the nature of primitive Chritianity 
and its development into its post-apostolic form becomes incompre- 
hensible. 

Even as recently as fifty years ago historians took for granted that 
this development was a degeneration, measured by the gulf between 
the inspired brilliance of the Pauline literature and the pedestrian 
teaching of Clement. Here it was an axiom that the Pauline literature 
represented the true apostolic doctrine everywhere, for assuredly 
apostles could not have differed about the faith! When Paul mentions 
those who disputed his conclusions, such men were treated as factious 
individuals with no authority behind them—most certainly with no 
apostolic authority behind them. Commentators assumed as a matter 
of course that Paul’s rebuke of Peter and the others in Galatians 2 
resulted in the immediate acceptance of the truth as Paul asserted it 
and recovery from what had been an unfortunate but slight moral 
(not a doctrinal) lapse; that Paul had won a complete and permanent 
victory. 

It was the great merit of F. C. Baur just about a century ago (his 
Paulus was published in 1845) that he went to the root of the matter 
in his ruthless onslaught on the axiom of apostolic unity of doctrine; 
and the wild alarm that his onslaught awoke in traditional circles re- 
vealed the tenacity with which this axiom was held. Replies to details 
in Baur’s thesis were easy enough and were abundant, for his recon- 
struction as a whole was untenable; his doctrine of thesis, antithesis, 
reconciliation was just as much a dogmatic, a priori, theological pre- 
supposition as was that held by any traditionalist. And his ignorance 
of the real nature of Judaism was as profound as that of any of his 
contemporaries. None the less, despite all his mistakes, Baur opened 
the way for all future generations of New Testament students. 

Although Baur did not know that Jews—including the first genera- 
tion of Christian leaders—regarded all but the most utterly radical 
conflict of ideologies as quite irrelevant to true religion, he saw clearly 
that Jews could and did dispute with endless bitterness religious prac- 
tices. And in the last analysis, the polemic in Galatians turns about 
religious practices: “Circumcision is needless for Gentiles” and “Gen- 
tiles and Jews can eat together.” These were concrete practical pro- 
blems about which Jews could dispute passionately—precisely as 
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Pharisees and Sadducees could and did dispute about proper Sabbath 
observance—and these were problems whose correct solution was a 
life-or-death matter for Paul. Here Baur was wholly right in his in- 
sistence on a tension between Paulinism and anti-Paulinism in apos- 
tolic Christianity. But what Baur did not see—and what his tradi- 
tionalist contemporaries likewise did not see—was that what was 
important to Paul was the correct practical solution of the problems, 
not the theological theory for this solution. In Galatians, no doubt, 
he defends his contention with every resource of his dialectic. But 

what to him was essential was acceptance of his contention, not ac- 
ceptance of his dialectic; if his opponents would grant the Gentiles 
their liberty by some entirely different logic than his own, that was 
all he wanted. 

And, as a matter of fact, precisely this seems to have happened. It 
is only in Galatians the question of circumcision is raised, and in all 
the Pauline literature it is never heard of again; a fact particularly 
significant if—as is now increasingly held by specialists—Galatians is 
the earliest of Paul’s letters that have survived. While no doubt the 
event described in Acts 15 was something very much less than a true 
“Apostolic Council,” the tradition embedded there seems to be fairly 
enough that of the action taken by the Palestinian Christians to cover 
their relations to Gentile converts in just the matters that form the 
essential theme of Galatians. Circumcision is needless. And Jews 
may eat with Gentiles if three fundamental food laws are observed 

_ (perhaps four, as there is some evidence that Jews regarded the food 
of fornicators as unclean). 

The reasons given in Acts 15:8-11 for this decision are that the 
Gentiles too have received the Spirit and that they too are “saved 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus.” Here is enunciated certainly 


E Paulinism but equally certainly not anti-Paulinism either; we 


have rather the basic apostolic conception of essential Christianity, 
comparable to the formula in Romans 10:9, on which Paulinists, 
anti-Paulinists and non-Paulinists may elaborate with equal right. 
Once this much was acknowledged by the Palestinians, the bitter con- 
troversy in Galatians was at an end; Baur’s conception of a century- 
long conflict of thesis and antithesis was grotesque. 

The facts should have been clear enough from what Paul says ex- 
plicitly in I Corinthians. The Corinthians were very far indeed from 
holding any uniform system of Christian belief; Paul had taught one 
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type, Peter another, Apollos another and perhaps the obscure “Christ 
party” still another. Paul obviously would have preferred to have his 
converts follow what he himself had formulated but he makes no such 
demand; on the contrary he acknowledges the perfect right of Peter 
and Apollos to formulate and teach their own conceptions of the de- 
tails of the faith—provided that these formulations be not upheld as 
exclusively and uniquely the sole correct statements of the truth. It 

is those who make such extreme claims for the merits of any human 
formulation—including Paul’s own formulation!—that are condemned; 
“let no one glory in men!” 

The true principle to be followed when the teachings of individual ~ 
Christians conflict finds its explicit enunciation in I Cor. 3:10-15. The 
foundation of all Christian teaching is Jesus Christ, a foundaton that 
Paul has laid—and that, he takes for granted, Peter, Apollos and all 
other true teachers have laid likewise. On this foundation individual 
teachers build superstructures according to their individual abilities; 
structures of very varying value. Some are finely conceived and 
finely executed: “gold, silver, costly marbles”’—here, past doubt, Paul 
thinks of Peter, Apollos and himself (!). Others build of inferior 
materials—“wood, hay, stubble’—and with inferior workmanship— 
here, perhaps, Paul thinks of some Corinthian experiments with “wis- 
dom.” When the final Day comes and the truth is revealed in its 
fulness, each structure will be tested as with fire; some will stand and 
others will be destroyed; some builders will have the happiness of 
seeing their work endure into the world to come and will receive a 
merited special reward, while others will be shamed when they see 
their structures consumed as by fire. But—and this is the essential — 
point—every builder on the true foundation, whether he has builded 
wisely or foolishly, will himself be saved! What fundamentally and 
eternally matters is faith in Christ and nothing else. 

In particular, it is according to this principle that the answer must 
be sought to certain of the most hotly debated concrete questions in 
Christian doctrine; such as, “What was the apostolic theology of bap-. 
tism?” The question is vain as the question, “What was the Jewish 
theology of circumcision?” Whatever may have been the case in the 
very earliest days of all (as may be suggested by Acts 1:5), by the © 
time Paul wrote the necessity of baptism for every convert is taken 
for granted. But in the New Testament we find at least three differ- 
ing interpretations of the rite. In Acts, which preserves Palestinian 
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conceptions fairly faithfully, it is conceived in terms of the Jewish 
lustral rites; a cleansing ceremony pure and simple. For full Chris- 
tianity baptism must be supplemented by the gift of the Spirit; be- 
stowed either without human mediation (e.g., Acts 10:44) or by 
means of a special ceremony (e.g., Acts 8:17). (It may be noted, 
moreover, that while in Acts 8:17 authority for this ceremony is lim- 
ited to the apostles, no such restriction appears in 9:17-18). But 
Paul’s concept is quite different. Cleansing from sin—in Pauline par- 
lance “justification”—is the result of faith which precedes baptism. 
And the baptism that follows it is therefore given its content in positive 
terms; baptism is “into Christ” (Rom. 6:3), into mystical union with 
Christ. And as the bond of mystical union with Christ is the Spirit 
and is inconceivable without the Spirit, in Paul’s thinking the Spirit 
is conferred in the rite of baptism; a subsequent ceremony as prac- 
ticed in Palestine would be wholly needless and meaningless. 


To conceive of this difference between Pauline and Palestinian 
teaching as a theological controversy arousing polemics from both 
parties is to conceive of it in terms of later Christian centuries strange 
to the Jewish background of the apostolic age. Both the Palestinians 
and Paul insisted that converts must be baptized and must have the 
gift of the Spirit, and in the practices of both parties both demands 
were fulfilled. Differences in the interpretation of baptism were there- 
fore as immaterial as differences of interpretation of circumcision 
among Jewish Rabbis. As long as Paul’s converts had received the 
gift of the Spirit, that they had not received it by the rite of imposi- 
tion of hands was likewise immaterial to the Palestinians; did they 
not recognize that this gift might be bestowed with no rite of any 
kind? 

As the apostolic age receded into the post-apostolic age, however, 
an amalgamation between the Palestinian and Pauline concepts be- 
came part of the general striving for greater uniformity of Christian 
doctrine. From Paul was taken the teaching that the Spirit is given 
in baptism; something inevitable also as the administration of the 
rite was performed no longer merely “in the name of Christ” but “in 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” But Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith was only dimly understood; that 
faith alone was enough to cleanse a convert’s past sins was not grasped 
at all. And so the Palestinian doctrine of cleansing by baptism was 
likewise adopted; with the result in Titus 3:5 (and John 3:5 as well’), 
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“He saved us through the washing of a new birth and making new 
with the Holy Spirit . . . being justified by his grace.” Baptism is — 
both the cleansing of the past and the positive gift of the Spirit; it 
is by baptism that men are “justified.” This is the full “Catholic” 
doctrine. It is foreign to both the Palestinians and Paul—but, as 
before, neither they nor he would have condemned it as un-Christian. 

In what appears to be a still later development—not mentioned in 
either the Didache or Justin Martyr—baptism so conceived is sup- 
plemented by a further rite as in Acts 8:17. The theological problems 
raised by this rite are notorious. Oe 


The results reached in this study are so obvious that a summary 
is a work of supererogation. No system of theology that pleads for | 
complete uniformity of Christian thinking can claim to be the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints, the words which have 
been spoken aforetime by the apostles. Such a system may indeed 
be a building of gold, bringing salvation to all who hold it sincerely. 
But there are other systems—perhaps of less relative value, of silver 
rather than gold—that will just as truly bring salvation to all who 
hold them sincerely. And even still other systems of very little rela- 
tive value—wood, hay, stubble—which even yet will bring the same 
salvation. “If thou confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord and believe 
in thy heart that God has raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” It is the one Foundation that matters, not the structure that 
may be reared upon it. Christians may argue validly for “better”? _ 
systems in contrast to those less good. But “the one true system of ~ 


Christian theology” is known to God alone. 
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THE PROPOSED REVISION OF OUR LITURGY . 


II. ConFIRMATION 


By Cyrm C. RicHarpson 


Union Theological Seminary 


In reworking the Rite of Confirmation, the revisers have had two 
aims in view: 

(a) To provide a suitable introduction for such occasions when the 
rite is used by itself. 

(b) To make a few changes in wording to conform to their view 
that confirmation implies: “the gift of the indwelling Spirit in all His 
fulness to the baptised, and not merely an added, strengthening 
grace” (p. 21). 

The Introduction 

The first of these aims is certainly commendable. The service opens 
with a sentence from Acts 1:8 and Psalm 27. They are good choices, 
though the rubric that the psalm should be “read”, ought to be 
changed to “said or sung.” 

There follows a lesson from Ezekiel 36:25-28. If one takes the 
revisers’ view of Confirmation, this is defensible. As I shall say later, 
however, I feel a great deal more clarification of the relation between 
baptism and confirmation is needed, before we proceed along these 
lines. Indeed, I do not share their position, and intend to indicate 
something of its difficulty. Anyway, what is unfortunate about this 
lection is its tacit implication that the gift received in baptism is “a 
stony heart”. 

There follow an optional hymn, the Apostles’ Creed, and a collect 
regarding the enlightenment and strength of the Holy Spirit. Here 
the structure is open to criticism. The theme of the collect is allied to 
the lesson. Hence the collect should immediately follow it. The 
hymn and the creed interrupt the sequence. Furthermore, the creed 
would make a fitting transition to the presentation of the candidates. 
A better structure would appear to be: Sentence, Psalm, Lesson, Col- 
lect, Hymn, Creed. 

The Presentation of the Candidates 
This opens with an optional hymn, which is appropriate if the in- 
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troduction is not used. The rubric regarding the bishop’s chair has 
been emended to allow it to be placed “at the entrance of the choir” 
as well as near the Holy Table. The lection from Acts 8, formerly 
permissive, is now made binding. Of the problems of this lesson I 
shall have more to say later. 

The Vows 

The first vow has been reworked into a preface, owing to the change 
in the vows themselves. Instead of the second promise to “follow 
Jesus Christ as [your] Lord and Saviour”, the revisers propose an 
affirmation of the Trinity and a further promise “obediently [to] 
keep God’s holy will and commandments and serve him all the days 
of your life”. Accordingly, a preface has been introduced to include 
the theme of following Christ our Master. 

I see no virtue in these changes. The present questions are thor- 
oughly adequate. The second one is direct and personal; and, for 
young people, much more meaningful than the question on the Trin- 
ity. It involves a personal commitment to the Saviour, which is 
more appropriate. 


The Confirmation 


The versicles and responses follow. The succeeding prayer includes 
two changes. The epithet “ghostly” has been deleted before “strength,” 
which is defensible. The other change is open to question. “Send into 
their hearts, we beseech thee, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit”, has been 
substituted for, “strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, with the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter”. The contention is that the new wording 
better conforms to the original Latin (to be found in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary and in the modern Roman rite). This is only partly 
true, since “Comforter” has been deleted. Moreover, it raises the 
question in what sense the Spirit is given in confirmation as distinct 
from Baptism. The present wording has the advantage of expressing 
a coherent doctrine of confirmation—a sacramental strengthening 
through the Holy Spirit received in Baptism. The wording of the re- 
visers runs the danger of implying that only remission of sins is 
granted in baptism; and now for the first time the Holy Spirit is 
given. It would, I think, be preferable to have the prayer as it is. 


I feel the same way about changing “Defend, O Lord, this thy 
child” to “Confirm, O Lord, this thy child”. This can, indeed, be 
supported by reference to the Roman rite; but “defend” (or ¢ even 
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perhaps better “strengthen”) means something that the word “con- 
firm” does not, in our current usage. 

The revisers have left the present conclusion untouched, save to 
delete the final prayer and to add a longer benediction: “Go forth 
in peace: be of good courage: hold fast that which is good, rejoicing 
in the power of the Holy Spirit; And the blessing of God etc.” Both 
these strike me as commendable and appropriate suggestions. 

Finally, the revisers have wisely refrained from making any pro- 
posals regarding chrism. They emphasise that Anglicanism has con- 
sistently viewed laying on of hands as the “matter” of Confirmation, 
in contrast to the medieval opinion (p. 22). 


Summary 
To summarize: (a) the plan to provide an introduction to Con- 
firmation is good: but the suggested lection and structure are open to 
criticism. (b) The changes proposed in the vows and the actual con- 
firmation do not commend themselves. (c) The deletion of the final 


prayer and the benediction are appropriate. Oo 
The Revision of Our Rite 


In the revision of our rite, two general problems present themselves. 
The basic one is, of course, the greatly disputed question of the 
meaning of confirmation. A second issue concerns structure. Let us 
treat this latter question first. 

We need an introduction, and this can be easily provided with some 
modification of the plan the revisers have suggested. But the con- 
clusion of the office needs further consideration than the revisers have 
given it. At present there is the Lord’s Prayer and a collect which 
tends to repeat the Confirmation prayer. What is really needed 
a good preface and thanksgiving—such as we have in baptism. The 
preface should state «hat has been done; there should be an interval 
of silence for private prayer, and the concluding collect should be a 
thanksgiving to God for the sacramental action now effected. We 
should not end a rite without this important note of thanksgiving. 


The Meaning of Confirmation 
The larger question of the meaning of confirmation must now en- 
gage us. I plan to defend the thesis that confirmation is a sacramen- 
tal action whereby the baptised are strengthened for the mature Chris- 
tian life by the grace of the Holy Spirit which is received in baptism. 
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This is the typically Western view, and while I do not think it is the 
only possible view, I feel it is the one we should clearly express in 
our rite, and the one which is germane to our tradition. Indeed, it 
is the only one which makes sense when baptism and confirmation are 
separated, and the latter is primarily a rite of puberty or years of 
discretion. 

The earliest evidence suggests that originally there was only a water 
rite of Christian initiation. Later there developed the use of chrism 
and the laying on of hands. The former was apparently an additional 
rite of “sealing” closely tied to the water rite and perhaps at first 
hardly distinguishable from it. But the latter (see Acts 8 and 19) 
had a different purpose. It was an apostolic action, not tied to the 
water rite, but designed to effect ecstatic phenomena in the Church. 
It produced speaking with tongues and prophesying, on the assump- 
tion that these were the clear, outward evidences of the gift of the. 
Spirit. 

The later history is certainly one of intolerable confusion. Four 
things happened: 

(a) Ecstatic phenomena became no longer prized or viewed as the 
exclusive tokens of the Spirit’s presence. 

(b) The theologians sought to find a particular sacramental moment 
at which the Spirit was given in the course of a complicated rite. 

(c) The development of diocesan organization brought it about 
that the bishop was no longer the usual ministrant of the water rite. 

(d) Infant baptism brought the need for a rite whereby the child | 
accepted the obligations his sponsors had undertaken for him. 

All was well when the bishop was the bishop of a local congregation 
and when baptisms were largely of adults. The combination of a 
Water rite with chrism and laying on of hands, with exorcisms and 
a great deal more, provided no essential difficulty. This was Christian 
initiation, and all the actions formed a single whole. Theologians 
might puzzle about the precise moment when the Spirit was given. 
(just as they puzzled about the precise moment in the consecration 
prayer when the bread and wine were changed); but their puzzling 
did not have serious consequences. In the earlier Fathers, moreover, 
there is a great inconsistency about this moment; and even Tertullian 
to whom we owe the idea that the Spirit is not given in the water but 
by the laying on of hands, is constantly inconsistent in his own writ- 
ings about it. In actual fact baptism, like consecration, was a movement, 
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not a moment.’ It implied many things, taken as a single whole. It 
was the over-tidy minds of theologians which were first responsible 
for the doctrinal difficulties, as also for the controversies about the 
words of institution and the Epiclesis. 

But practical factors were also responsible, and the real difficulty 
arose with the simultaneous extension of diocesan organization and 
infant baptisms. The Greeks solved the problem by keeping a single 
rite, applying it to infancy, and relating the bishop to it only artifi- 
cially—i.e. by the use of episcopally consecrated chrism. But the 
West was more practical. They saw the need for a puberty rite and 
for the direct connexion with the episcopate. 

Their practical sense resulted in a ceremony of enduring value, so 
far as it brought the faithful into a sacramental relation to the bishop 
and finally provided the child with the occasion to declare his Chris- 
tian obligations publicly. The emphasis upon the latter we owe, of 
course, to the Reformation—indeed, the actual vows before the con- 
gregation belong to the Prayer Book of 1661. 

This is the distinctively Anglican tradition, and I see no reason to 
go back upon it. It poses, certainly, theological problems, since it 
prevents us from escaping the issue of the moment at which the 
Spirit is given. Yet its practical values are so great, that to revert 
to the more easy solution of the East is not commendable. 

In the Western tradition, moreover, the final theological solution 
was surely sensible. It contended that by the water rite the child is 
regenerate by the Holy Spirit; and by Confirmation he is given new 
strength and wisdom, by the Holy Spirit, for his years. 

It is essential to avoid saying two things. We cannot say that the 
Spirit is given twice in an identical way; nor can we say that baptism 
is incomplete because the Spirit is only given in confirmation. Once 
the rites are separated, we have to separate the nature of the Spirit’s 
activity in both cases. That the Spirit is given in baptism cannot be 
questioned. The New Testament and patristic evidence for that is 
overwhelming, and our own rite makes it abundantly clear. What, 
then, shall we say of confirmation? Jt brings one into a new relation 
with the Holy Spirit, so that His appropriate gifts and graces can be 
poured out for a new state of life. Indeed, in every sacrament after 
baptism, we have the same situation. In marriage or holy orders we 


7] have tried to bring this point out in an earlier article on consecration, ANGLICAN 
TueotocicaAL Review, July, 1946, pp. 148-53. 
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do not think of the Spirit as given in such a way that His action in 
baptism was defective. Rather are new gifts and graces, appropriate 
to new situations, added from that same Spirit into which one is bap- 
tised. 

In seeking New Testament sanction for confirmation, I think we 
should say something like this: Just as the apostles instituted a rite 
of laying on of hands to guarantee ecstatic phenomena appropriate 
to that time, so the Church, with the growth of infant baptism, was 
right in reinterpreting this with reference to the work of the Spirit in 
years of discretion. It is absolutely contrary to the New Testament 
evidence to claim that the Holy Spirit is not given sacramentally in 
baptism. The stories in Acts 8 and 19 can only be used to show that 
the operation of the Holy Spirit was not outwardly evident (according 
to accepted tokens of that time) after the water rite. 

In confirmation, then, the element to stress is precisely those seven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit in the Gelasian prayer. To years of puberty, 
when one is acceptin, the responsibilities of Christian life, what can 
be more appropriate than the Comforter’s gifts of wisdom, under- 
standing, counsel, courage, knowledge, piety and the fear of the Lord? 
This does not mean they are withheld in principle by the Spirit at 
baptism, any more than forgiveness is withheld from the truly peni- 
tent heart before absolution. What it means is that they are sacra- 
mentally bestowed in a new and special way. 

In the confirmation of adults we have the same situation; and our 
missionary experience points us to the significance of the rite. Bap- 
tism is appropriate to conversion; confirmation is appropriate to the 
assimilation of Christian truth. On the mission field it is found wise 
to delay confirmation; not to hasten it. The period between the first 
glow of conversion and the moment one can maturely grasp all that is 
involved in that momentous decision is not a short one. Hence, I do 
not feel we are wise to press for the immediate confirmation of adults 
after baptism (as our rubric bids us do, p. 281). Confirmation ful- 
fils for them a role similar to, but not of course identical with, that 
for children. It is a sacramental rite indicative of growth and ma- 
turity. It is a second step, as it were, after baptism. 

In this connexion I feel we are unwise in not admitting young 
children to the Eucharist before confirmation. I should say the same 
about adults who have been baptised and are not yet “ready” to be 
confirmed. It is wrong in principle to associate the Eucharist with 
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the years of discretion implied in confirmation. Indeed, if it is psy- 
chologically sound (as many contend) for us to delay the confirmation 
of children longer than we are accustomed to, so that their vows take 
on a higher significance, there is all the greater need for changing 
our rubric (p. 299) regarding Holy Communion. (Needless to say, I 
do not intend to imply anything here about careless inter-communion. 
That is another issue.) 

Such, then, is the view I should defend regarding confirmation: it 
is a sacramental act whereby the baptised are granted, by the Holy 
Spirit, the gifts and graces appropriate to the mature Christian life. 
In consequence, in revising the Office of Confirmation, I should de- 
lete the unfortunate passage of Acts 8 (added in 1892), and supply 
something like John 14:15-21; 16:7-13. The rest of the rite, I should 
be inclined to leave just as it is, though (as I have said) an intro- 
duction needs adding; and a good preface and thanksgiving should 
be substituted for our present conclusion. 

(To be continued) 


ANALOGY IN CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


By C. Nietsen, Jr. 
The Rice 
Houston, Texas 
Christian philosophers show a perennial concern to appropriate the 
best contemporary modes of expression and interpretation to the ser- 
vice of religion. Apologetics is impossible apart from critical inquiry 
about the meaning of the symbols and concepts used in the Christian 
community.’ It is imperative that Christian philosophy direct us to 
the most adequate intellectual expression of the meaning which is im- 
plicit in the continuing life and celebration of the Church. A number 
of contemporary Anglican thinkers who realize this need have made 
special efforts to clarify the essential bases of Christian philosophy. 


These men direct our attention to analogy as the first reference in 


It is interesting to note that Alan Richardson devotes the first section of his 
Christian Apologetics (S.C.M. Press, 1947) to “Christian Apologetics and Philosophy 
Today.” 
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Christian apologetics as well as the touchstone of theological method. 
This idea, they argue, has special value for the philosophy of religion 
because it makes explicit the claims of theism in natural theology. It 
is also fundamental to Christian dogmatics. Such writers as J. V. L. 
Casserley, Austin Farrer, and E. L. Mascall are making a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the historical role of the principle 
of analogy in their respective attempts to reinterpret it and give it 
new relevance.” Their works are singularly refreshing reading among 
contemporary studies in religion because of their wide historical and 
philosophical outlook. Their interpretation transcends the limits of 
any narrow apologetics; their careful exposition exemplifies well the 
richness and balance of the Anglican Via Media. 

Neither Casserley, Farrer, nor Mascall limits himself in his exposi- 
tion to the traditional doctrines of analogical predication.* No one 
of these writers ignores the essential framework of ideas in which the 
Christian doctrine of analogy has been set forth historically; all ac- 
knowledge the usual distinctions between univocal, equivocal, and 
analogical predication. Fundamentally, however, they seek a rein- 
terpretation that will be as inclusive and relevant as possible to con- 
temporary philosophical discussion. Analogy is understood as a per- 
spective for expressing God’s relation to man in personal, dynamic 
terms. It points to the bond between the finite and infinite which 
is the basis of the Christian claims in both philosophy of religion and 
systematic theology.‘ Analogy allows that both faith and reason are 
necessary to the life of understanding. In essence, it is the acknowl- 
edgment that the finite knower cannot arrive at an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the divine mysteries and being. At the same time, however, 
it allows us to make explicit the specific claims for religious knowledge 
and the authentic apprehension of saving truth in the Christian re- 
ligious experience. Analogy is both a mode of expression and a prin- 
ciple of knowledge which makes clear the essential intention and 
perennial concerns of Christian philosophy and theology. It also 
gives intellectual validation to the existential claims of faith. It is 
the thesis of all three expositors that analogy leads us accurately and 


*J. V. L. Casserley, The Christian in Philosophy (Scribner, 1951), Austin Farrer, 
Finite and Infinite (Dacre Press, 1943), E. L. Mascall, Existence and Analogy (Long- 
mans, 1949). 

*Casserley 294. Farrer 95. Mascall 92. 

‘This idea is developed at length by Erich Przywara in his Analogia Entis (Késel 
and Pustet, Munich, 
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directly to the essence and first bases of the Christian metaphysics 

of theism. Wherever we turn in the tradition of Christian thought, 
whether to Augustine, Aquinas, Butler, or William Temple, we are 
to find it exemplified.* 

Because it is so fundamental to the Christian experience and re- 
ligious consciousness, analogy is normative in distinguishing Christian 
philosophy from its secular competitors, be they rationalist or irra- 
tionalist in spirit. The philosophers of analogy emphasize that this 
mode of understanding is intrinsic to Christian thought. The expli- 


= of Christian religious truth in both philosophy and theology 


requires a mode of interpretation which will direct us to the reality of 
God’s immanence and transcendence in relation to the world as well 
as in our religious experience.’ Christian theism assumes that God is 
present to the world in his power, sustaining and upholding creation 
by his grace. Moreover, it conceives of all finite beings as directly 
related to him. Man knows his Creator and Lord in some measure at 
least, from conscience, from the order and grandeur of the world as 
well as from religious experience. However, any fully significant 
Christian religious interpretation must acknowledge the transcendence 
and mystery of the divine being. It is fundamental to its integrity 
as a theistic position that it emphasize that God’s being is not en- 
compassed by the being of the world. It must indicate at once God’s 
otherness from ourselves and the world as well as that our knowledge 
of God is not exhaustive. At the same time, it must make clear that 
God is immanent to the world in his being and power. Analogy is 
of particular value in the exposition of theism because it presupposes 
both sides of the experience of the divine presence, immanence and 
transcendence. It directs our attention to a relation of dependence 
in being as between the finite and the infinite. Analogy is most ap- 
propriately interpreted as a Christian perspective rather than as a 
descriptive formula. It is of significance not so much as encompassing 
the reality of the divine presence, but as expressing the relation of 
the human person to the deity. It is the acknowledgment that the 
relation of man to God must be interpreted from a perspective which 


®Casserley 259, Farrer 37, Mascall 115. 
"The natural theology of each of these theologians would be impossible apart from 
a doctrine of analogy. 


"A very clear exposition of the relation of the idea of analogy to the Christian 
doctrines of God’s immanence and transcendence is found in Erich Przywara, Po- 


larity (tr. A. C. Bouquet, Oxford, 1935), 29. OS 
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allows for both likeness and difference, immanence and transcendence: 
Analogy joins both in a dynamic unity. It is important that we con- 
sider the full philosophical and theological implications of this idea in 
order to understand how it can establish a perspective for religious 
knowledge. An authentic monotheism cannot allow that our ex- 
perience of God’s nearness and God’s otherness, his transcendence 
in his immanence, is radically bifurcated and not a single whole.’ 
Christian philosophy and theology can never afford to deny that God’s 
immanence as both the source of being and outgoing love is a unity 
with the transcendent mystery and otherness of the divine being. 
As an authentically catholic vehicle, analogy enables us to relate 
the ideas of the so-called Christian existentialists to the perennial 
concerns of Christian philosophy. The works of Casserley, Farrer, 
and Mascall are of particular importance because they make it possi- 
ble to reinterpret the claims of such existential theologians as Kierke- 
gaard, Barth, and Brunner.’ Their ideas bear by implication on the 
Protestant neo-orthodoxy of the Niebuhrs.” The existentialist chal- 
lenge to all other positions is clear. It is that the living God cannot 
be encompassed in the normative categories of philosophy.” A serious — 
recognition of God’s unencompassable transcendence, it is said, will 
lead us to acknowledge that the accepted categories of rational in- 
terpretation are broken asunder by a radically different existential 
reality. Kierkegaard and Barth direct their reader’s attention not so 
much to the priority of experience over concept as to the brokenness 
of all finite categories and knowledge before the divine majesty.” An 
idea of God, it is argued, may be carefully delineated, consistent, 
and coherent and yet not lead us at all to the living God. The living 
God who judges and forgives sins will not fit into “the system,” says 
Kierkegaard.” Repentance and faith are not changes of idea within 
a rational scheme but existential relations between the holy God and 


®This is made especially clear by St. Augustine. See his Confessions, bks. X-XIII. 


°Cf. Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God (tr. G. T. Thomson, T. & T. 
Clark, 1936), Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason, (tr. Olive Wyon, Westminster, 
1946), Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript (tr. D. F. Swenson and 
Walter Lowrie, Princeton, 1944). 


*Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (Scribner, 1943, 2 vols.). 


"This is the whole import of Kierkegaard’s criticism of the Protestant theology 
of his time. 


“Barth emphasized this especially in the first edition of his Epistle to the Romans. 
"Kierkegaard calls special attention to this in his attack on the philosophy of 


Hegel in Concluding Unscientific Postscript. 7 
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judged from their profound effect on contemporary religious discus- 


“in man. The serious import of these existental claims must be 


sion, Christian and non-Christian alike. 

Casserley, Farrer, and Mascall all insist that analogy represents 
an existential perspective as well as a mode of thought and expression; 
indeed, the two are inseparable.“ Casserley cites Augustinianism and 
Thomism as the classic types of Christian analogy philosophy and 
argues at length that both represent a moderate existential realism.” 
Both of these interpretations presuppose that the finite person is 
constituted in his fundamental character from an ontological tension 
between his essential being as man and his particular existence in 
history.” Essence and existence are not identical in his person. Aqui- 
nas is more explicit than Augustine in distinguishing between the 
finite and infinite modes of being.” Aquinas develops his meta- 
physics of theism from the premise that essence and existence are a 
single unity (and identity) in the being of the deity but bear a po- 
larity and tension with each other in the finite knower. Both Au- 
gustine and Aquinas agree that the fundamental limitations of man’s 
being preclude him from any exhaustive knowledge of reality; man’s 
knowledge is always incomplete and finite.” Casserley believes that 
the philosophy of analogy underlies both the cosmological and onto- 
logical arguments for the existence of God and is fundamental to the 
whole of the metaphysics of theism.” Farrer and Mascall argue that 
the idea of analogy makes explicit the claims of the cosmological 
argument for the existence of God.” Casserley calls attention to its 
exemplification in the ontological argument." The arguments are im- 
plicitly existential, inasmuch as they describe an actual relationship 
between man and God as finite and infinite being respectively. They 
are analogical inasmuch as this relationship is not known exhaustively 
but is none the less accepted as a real and efficacious relationship. 


*Casserley 157, Mascall 95. 

®Casserley 43, 51. 
 ™A detailed anthropology based on the idea of analogy is found in ch. I of 
Przywara’s Polarity (cf. note 7). 

"Cf. Erich Przywara, Analogia Entis, 117, for a detailed exposition. 

Augustine emphasizes particularly the temporal character of man’s knowledge and 
being as token of his finitude. 

*Casserley 82. 

*Mascall 95. Mascall finds that analogy is a necessary reference in clarifying the 
character of the divine being which is said to exist. 
™Casserley 63. 
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The argument that analogy is an inclusive existential perspective 
which makes explicit the chief claims of theism is not unchallenged 
from theists and non-theists alike.” It must answer to the counter- 
claims of the Christian rationalists who give primacy to the intuition 
of rational essence over existence in knowledge. Nineteenth century 
idealism, following Hegel, insisted that the rational is the real. The 
contemporary idealists argue that reality in its true character is in- 
trinsically rational through and through. The concern about the ra- 
tionality of the fullness of being is by no means confined to Hegelian 
or post-Hegelian idealism but is recognizable at every level of philo- 
sophical and religious inquiry. If an existential perspective really 
signifies the abandonment of reason, it means as well the end of the 
possibility of any verifiable, communicable knowledge. Patristic the- 
ologian and schoolman alike may well join the modern idealists in 
asking whether the Christian existentialists mean that reality in the 
last full reaches of its being is really irrational, arbitrary, and un- 
determined by any authentic logos. Even the moderate rationalist 
finds unacceptable such a denial of any real knowledge of God. If 
Christian philosophy may have recourse only to confessional affirma- 
tion or the explanation of a point of view, where is understanding, 
where is knowledge? 

It is the claim of the philosophers of analogy that it does justice to 
both the existential and rationalist bases of truth. The analogical 
interpretation of being presupposes a universal logos or principle of 
rationality. It declines to restrict at any point our concern for an 
orderly knowledge of being. However, it insists that this logos is a 
dynamic principle: It may not be known merely from speculation 
alone, but rather is exemplified concretely in historical existence. It is 
argued further that only analogy can encompass individuality and the 
unique particularity and reality of historical persons and events. The 
relations between man and man as well as any possible relation be- 
tween man and God are distinctively personal and concrete; they may 
not be describe exhaustively from any general rational principle or 
essence. The particular existential claims of our personal life, a life 
of decision, freedom and responsibility, of real guilt and forgiveness 
as well as happiness or frustration, have an intensity and dynamic 
character of their own; our appreciation of their reality is most au- 


_ “Dorothy Emmet clarifies many of the implications of this idea for metaphysics 
in general in The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (Macmillan, 1946). 
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thentic when it derives experientially from the richness of personal 
existence. Historical existence is charged with a unique personal 
sense of enjoyment or disappointment. Its subtleties are often des- 
cribed more fully and really in metaphor and symbol than in any 
extra-personal categorization. On these and other grounds the phi- 
losophers of analogy admit the existential claim that meaning is a 
relation in being which is more than idea. They propose to treat in- 
dividuality in its concrete eventfulness. 

However, the philosopher of religion is obliged to ask further whe- 
ther there is any authentic continuity in experience as well as what 
the basis of order and meaning may be. It is inevitable that he ask 
whether there is a rationale which makes possible meaningful discourse 
about persons and events. The problem of the coherence and ra- 
tionale of experience is every bit as pressing of solution as the problem 
of individual difference and distinction. The relationship between dif- 
ferent values and events is most assuredly not one of complete iden- 
tity; neither is it one of complete disjunction and unrelatedness. It 
is indeed one of commonness and difference; in short, it is an analogi- 
cal relationship. The claim of authentic relatedness in being is central 
in the rationalist position. Individuality signifies uniqueness and dis- 
similarity; however, if it signifies radical discontinuity and complete 
disjunction, no meaningful description is possible. The principle of 
analogy allows that personal existence, to be meaningful, must imply 
a logos, an authentic rationale. However, the Christian philosophers 
of analogy urge that this rationale may not present itself in its en- 
tirety to the finite knower in any single experience of knowledge. 
None the less, its efficacious reality is presupposed in the personal 
life of freedom, decision, and responsibility. 

Historically two major interpretations of the character of analogy 
are embodied in the Christian tradition. St. Augustine describes an 
interpersonal analogy based on the relation of finite being to infinite 
being, of man to God. Augustinian illuminism perennially seeks to 
give expression to the analogical relation implicit in the personal life 
of the human individual as he bears the image of God and is directly 
dependent on the divine power and knowledge. For Augustine, the 
intellectual light in man’s’ soul never comprehends exhaustively the 
fullness of knowledge or being.* It is rather directly related to the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, namely, 


_ *This is made particularly clear in Augustine’s work on the Trinity. 
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| the divine Logos. It is important to note that neither Augustine nor 

| Aquinas ever separates the existential relation between the knower 
and the known from the ultimate rationale of all knowledge in the 
being of God himself. Aquinas conceives of the analogical relation 
between finite and infinite being not so much in terms of personal 
existence as of cosmological relationship.“ As compared with Au- 
gustine, he directs our attention to an external and not an interper- 
sonal analogy; this is made especially clear from his reference to 
Aristotelian physics and metaphysics. Theologically his analogy doc- 
trine implies a sacramental universe created by God.* Aquinas finds 
that God and the world share an authentic commonness of being in 
spite of the difference between them. In his explanation of second 
cause, St. Thomas makes it clear that their relation is not one of com- 
plete identity or of absolute disjunction but of likeness in difference.” 
It is this analogy relationship which St. Thomas seeks to demonstrate 
in his proofs for the existence of God as well as in the main formula- 
tions of his systematic theology. However, in its full theological de- 
velopment, Aquinas’ analogy doctrine is inexplicable apart from the 
Christian doctrine of creation.” It is clear to St. Thomas that apart 
from some meaningful relationship between God and the world, nat- 
ural theology and Christian dogmatics are both impossible. 

By recourse to analogy, then, Christian philosophy may avoid an 
extreme existential or rationalist position while at the same time ex- 
pressing its truth in terms of a dynamic relation to being. Casserley 
and Mascall call attention to many different aspects of the history of 
Christian thought in support of the claim that analogy has made it 
possible for Christian philosophy to avoid pantheism and symbolism 
as well as fideism.* All these positions, in one way or another, deny 
by implication that there is any real knowable transcendent relation 
between God and the world. Pantheism represents a rejection of an 
analogical interpretation of the relation between God and the world 
for a more radically univocal interpretation of being. The fideism or 
symbolism suggested by some contemporary Christian theologies is 
really an opposite extreme; these theologies restrict all language about 


“This is exemplified in his proofs for the existence of God in the Summas. 
=Cf. Erich Przywara, Analogia Entis, 125. 

*Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, Q. 75-89. 7 
*Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, Q. 44-49. 

“Cf. Casserley 184, Mascall 131, 
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deity to equivocal description. Neither pantheism nor symbolism al- P 

low that being is authentically analogical in character or that God 
_ bears any real knowable relation to the world. It is clear that most 

Christian philosophers and theologians have rejected in principle these 

extremes and presupposed rather that there is some knowable rela- 
tion between God and the world. However, they have concluded that 
our apprehension of the divine being which presents itself in this re- 
lation is not exhaustive. More often than not, analogy has been im- 
plicit in their works as a mode of expression.” 

The idea of analogy has proved to be a valuable vehicle for express- 
ing the unique claims of Christianity about man’s ultimate relation 
to God as well as for distinguishing these claims from pantheism and 
deism. It signifies at once that being and the life of the human per- 
son are not self-contained. Indeed, already present in the immanently 
given reality there is the token of the transcendent. Immanent mean- 
_ing and being are never given exhaustively at any finite level of knowl- 
edge or existence. Neither are they fully independent or known apart 

 * transcendent reality. At the religious level, analogy directs us 
to the doctrine of the image of God in man. Christian theism, like 
contemporary existentialism, gives special emphasis to the claim that 
human persons are immediately and dynamically related to authentic 
being and reality. However, it is also deeply indebted to the more 
trditional rationalist philosophies which give a larger place to the in- 
tution of rational essences, insisting that the relationships of being 
cannot have their last fulfilment in non-meaning, but have a rationale, 
a logos. Christian theology has asserted that the rationale of the cos- 
- is dependent on but not identical with the logos of God. As a 
theistic perspective on reality, analogy relates the essentialist and ex- 
istential points of view in a dynamic whole of transcendent meaning. 
As a vehicle for distinguishing between God and the world, it avoids 
pantheism and also points to the reality of human freedom. 
We have argued that analogy is a perspective which suggests a 
rationale for interpreting the life of persons in its existential giveness 
and particularity. As an epistemological reference, it also makes it 


*It is interesting to note that Karl Barth has turned increasingly toward an 
analogy interpretation of religious knowledge ever since his special study of the 
thought of St. Anselm. Barth says that he rejects the analogia entis and accepts 
only the analogia fidei. His doctrine is one of a carefully guarded, strictly theologi- 
cal analogy. None the less. he does conceive of the relation between God and men 
Ps is established by the Word of God as essentially one of commonness with 


difference, hence of analogy. a 
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possible for us to express the unique claims of Christianity about 
man’s ultimate relation to God and to distinguish them from pan- 
theism and deism as well as from skepticism and agnosticism. In 
short, analogy gives us a perspective for denoting the transcendence 
of God. It provides the theist with a basis for distinguishing the 
finite being of the creature and the infinite being of God. Christian 
philosophy bears witness to a serious intent to acknowledge the unique 
particularity of the life of persons in history in all its richness and 
depth; however, it always relates them interpretatively as well to the 
last level of transcendent spiritual reality from which they must ul- 
timately be known. It is the open presupposition of the major forms 
of Christian interpretation, philosophical and theological, that apart 
from the abiding relations in being and ultimate meaningfulness 
against which finite existence is measured, there can be no real his- 
tory. This is the case because God’s unique concern for each indi- 
vidual person is the ground of his dignity and personal uniqueness. 
Whatever the ultimate validity of any particular metaphysics of the- 
ism, it is clear that Chritian life and knowledge require for their ex- 
emplification a perspective which directs us to the transcendent mys- 


tery of God himself. 


THE STRANGE ECUMENICAL STORY OF PETER PAYNE 
THE ENGLISH HUSSITE 


By Ewrico C. S. Motnar 
Ramona, California 


One of the almost forgotten episodes of the Hussite era of the Bo- 
hemian Reformation is the strange ecumenical story of Peter Payne, 
English Wycliffite who became a naturalized Hussite, and who in the 
end died, as some historians think, trying to unite the first national 
Church of continental Europe with the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Peter Payne was born c. 1380 at Hough-on-the-Hill near Grantham 
in Lincolnshire as the son of a Frenchman by an English wife.* He 


‘Chas. L. Kingsford, “Peter Payne,” Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XLVI, 
ed. by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee (London: Oxford University Press, 1895), 
114, 
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was educated at Oxford where he adopted Lollard opinions, and had 
graduated as a master of arts before the sixth of October, 1406, 
When, in A.D. 1406-1407 two Hussite envoys were sent to Oxford, 
Peter Payne called together discreetly and in rather irregular pro- 
ceedings, a faculty gathering during the summer vacation of 1406 
(when most of the regular professors were away), at which only 
Lollard sympathisers were present, and easily secured an official de- 
claration by which Oxford University stated that Wyclif was a man 
of irreproachable character, that he never was proven a heretic, nor 
after death exhumed and his body burned as was maliciously spread 
abroad by enemies, and that there had never been an equal of Wy- 
clif at the University of Oxford. This was a very daring deed, es- 
pecially if one remembers that Archbishop Arundel’s statute De here- 
tico comburendo, promulgated A.D. 1401, was still in force.‘ 

From 1410 to 1414 Payne was principal of St. Edmund’s Hall with 
the exception of a brief interlude in which he visited Prague carrying 
with him the letter of Sir John Oldcastle to King Wenceslas 1V.° Be- 
fore Payne reached Prague, however, he was overtaken by Master 
John Stokes of Oxford, special envoy of Arundel to the Prague Uni- 
versity, in whose hands was a letter of the Archbishop, dated May 
8, 1411, denying the declaration of the Oxford University of 1406. 
After his return to England Payne was engaged in a bitter contro- 
versy with Thomas Netter of Walden, a famous Carmelite defender 
of Catholic faith.” In 1414 Payne was compelled to leave Oxford and 
taught for a time in London. Ultimately he had to flee from Eng- 
land; he went to Bohemia where he arrived just in time to take an 
active part in the great university disputation concerning the burning 
Hussite issue, the Utraquist question.” Soon he became a leading 
figure among the reformers in the Hussite movement. We can touch 
only briefly upon a few aspects of his amazing career. 8 ~—> 


"Ibid. 

°F. M. Bartos, Husitstvi a cizina (Hussitism and Foreign Countries, Prague: Cin, 
1931), p. 110. 

‘Ibid., p. 108. 

SCf. Albert B. Emden, 4n Oxford Hall in Medieval Times: Being the Early History 
of Saint Edmund Hall (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 133—161. _ 


*Bartos, op. cit., p. 66. 

"Ibid. p. 112. 

*James Baker, Peter Payne, A Forgotten Great Englishman (London, 1894), pp. 
18ff. Cf. H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1895), II, nel 
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pointed pastor of the Taborite church at Zatec (Saatz). When the 
Czechs agreed to send representatives to the Council of Basel, Payne 
was naturally chosen as one of the delegates.” 

He was accepted as an equal by the Hussite clergy of all factions; 
he had a distinguished part in the discussions and conferences be- 


tween the Hussite parties from 1420 to 1430. It is known that at. 


times Payne was too radical even for the radical Hussites who were 
occasionally embarrassed by his militancy.” 


Among the theologians of the feared Hussite delegation which sud- 
denly and unexpectedly arrived in Basel, the seat of the great Church 
Council, on January 4, 1433, were not only Czechs. The Hussite 
parties elected unanimously for their spokesmen at the ecclesiastical 
council of world Christendom eight priests (John Rokycana, Utra- 
quist Archbishop of Prague, Peter Payne, Procopius the Great, Nich-_ 
olas of Pelhrimov, Markolt of Zbraslavice, Peter Nemec, Olbram - 


Znojmo, and Martin Lupac), three secular lords and four representa- 
tives of the Bohemian urban federation.” One cannot escape the im- 
pression that, in appointing an Englishman to their delegation, the 
Hussites not only endeavored to manifest their unity before the whole 
world but also to underscore the international character of the revolu- 
tionary issues involved, namely, the Hussite insistence on the primacy 
of the Majesty of God and man’s necessary submission to it in the 
field of political, social, and ecclesiastical reations.” 

It became Payne’s duty to defend the Third Article of Prague, on 
the days of January 26-28, against the attacks of the papal spokes- 
man, Juan Palomar, a Spanish doctor of law and archdeacon of Bar- 
celona. In the documents of the Basel Council he is identified as 
“Johannes de Palomar, decretorum doctor, Papae capellanus, sacri 
palatii apostolici causarum auditor, archydyaconus Barcinonensis.’”™ In 


*Amedeo Molnar. “Husitsky bohoslovec a prvokrestansky komunismus” (A Hussite 
Theologian and the Primitive Christian Communism), Krestanskéd Revue, XVII 
(Prague, 1950), No. 5, pp. 153—156. 

*S. Harrison Thomson, “Cultural Relations of Bohemia with Western Europe 
before the White Mountain,” Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America, January 1944, p. 12. 

“Josef Macek, Husitské revolucni hnuti (The Hussite Revolutionary Movement, 
Prague: Rovnost, 1952), pp. 139ff. 

*Krestanska revue, Vol. XVII, No. 5, p. 153. 

*Monumenta conciliorum generalium seculi decimi quinti: Concilium Basileense, 
ed. Francis Palacky and Ernst Birk (Vienna: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1857), 


I, 296. 
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this great tournament of the Church in which basic theological con- 
cepts and national religious liberties were at stake, there stood against 
each other not a Spaniard and an Englishman, but representatives 
of two diametrically opposed camps. Payne defended very eloquently 
and temperately the Hussite position that “the final arbiter and au- 
thority to which they owe allegiance is the law of God and the ex- 
ample of Christ, of the Apostles, and of the original Apostolic Church, 
together with the word of those councils and doctors whose depen- 
dence on that primary authority could be demonstrated.” Payne’s 
address was one of the most masterly and convincing arguments that 
the Council heard; the historians recorded the storm of reaction which 
Payne provoked, but they paid no attention to the theological struc- 
ture of his arguments, nor were they able to do so. Only recently, 
in 1949, was Dr. F. M. Bartos, Professor of Church History at John 
Hus Theological Seminary in Prague, able to publish the speeches of 
Payne, so long hidden and inaccessible, in his most worthwhile pro- 
ject consisting in a systematic edition of the addresses and pronounce- 
ments of the Hussite delegates at the Council of Basel.“ It should 
be observed that, on the whole, the Basel Council was not a queru- 
lous affair. Both parties treated each other with utmost courtesy. The 
papal legate Cesarini was friendliness itself. The more civil leaders 
of both factions borrowed disputed controversial books from each 
other.” 

Christ, argued Payne in his first address, lived and preached in 
poverty, and took upon himself our own impoverishment in order to 
gain for us eternal riches; and He did not desire that a faith in Him 
be a pretext for the freedom of gold or the violence of the secular 
arm. It was not Payne’s object to deny every form of possession to 
the clergy; therefore he made it clear that he was speaking of civil 
and political ownership, guaranteed by law. Dominium civile he de- 
fined as lordship instituted by men on account of sin,”® one that “can 


“Petri Payne Anglici Positio, Replica et Propositio in Concilio Basiliensi anno 
1433 atque oratio ad Sizismundum regem anno 1429 Bratislaviae pronunciatae. 
Nunc primum in lucem edidit F. M. Bartos (Tabor: Taboriensis Ecclesia Evangelica 
Fratrum Bohemorum, 1949). 

*E. F. Jacobs, “The Bohemians at the Council of Basel,” in Prague Essays (Pre- 
sented by a Group of British Historians to the Caroline University of Prague on 
the Occasion of its Six-hundredth Anniversary), R. W. Seton-Watson, ed., (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 90—92. 

*This argument shows possible strong influence on the thought of Payne by his 
friend Peter Chelcicky, the spiritual father of the Moravian Church, who, some 
seven years later incorporated his teaching in The Net of True Faith, ch. xxx-xxxvi. 
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not be shared simultaneously on an equal basis by many lords, though 
capable of being surrendered if justice is thereby preserved.”" He 
preferred this definition to that of the Irish Primate Richard Fitz- 
ralph of Armagh whom he frequently quoted as authority in order 
to describe the binding nature of the example of Christ’s earthly 
poverty: 


Dominus Ardmachanus 4.’ de pauperie Salvatoris c.3 i. 
quod dominium civile est creature mortalis vis sive radicalis au- 
toritas adquisita civiliter possidendi res legi positive subjectas et 

eis plene utendi conformiter racioni. Licet autem utrobique sit 
conformis sententia, prima tamen descripcio est aliquibus placen- 
cior, tum quia planior, tum quia multiplici racioni conformior et. 

per consequens ad suscipiendum facilior, cum nec vis, quod est 
perpetua voluntas, nec vis, quod est adquisita potestas, est forma- 

liter ipsum dominium, quin pocius habitudo relativa, secundum 
quam racionalis natura dicitur dominari.” 


John Palomar answered by denying the right of the Hussites to 
contradict the usage of the Church; on the contrary, he defended the 
right of the clergy to have temporal possessions, and attacked the 
Hussite position in a long “filibustering” speech lasting from Febru- 
ary 23 till February 28, 1433, with additional comments made public 
on April 7 and 8 of the same year.” Shortly thereafter, the Bohemians 
left Basel and returned to Prague. 

The party of the nobles, who had been willing to make terms with — 
Basel, were attacked in the Diet of Prague by the two radical Hus-— 
site wings, the Orphans and the Taborites. Next year the dispute led 
to open civil war. The nobles (“Praguers”) were victorious at Lipany 
on the 29th of May, 1434, and it was reported in England that Payne | 
was killed. When soon afterwards the majority of the Orphans joined — 


“Bartos, ed., Petri Payne Anglici Positio, p. 2. 

*“The Lord (Bishop) of Armagh says in vol. iv, chapter 3, of his De pauperie 
Salvatoris (On the Poverty of Our Saviour) that civil ownership is the effective 
natural force or the acquired authority of human beings legitimately to possess 
goods subject to positive law, and to make unqualified use of them within reason. 
Although either one of these conceptions appears correct, the first definition is more 
acceptable to some because it is both plainer and broader, and therefore easier to 
maintain since neither ability which is perpetual volition, nor ability which is ac- 
quired power, is formally identical with authority, but it is rather a relationship 
of interdependence the logical nature of which is to rule.” 

“For details of the proceedings see the highly interesting diary of a Hussite eye- 
witness, Peter of Zatec, “Petri Zatecensis Orphanorum sectae presbyteri liber diurnus 
de gestis Bohemorum in Concilio Basiliensi,” included in above Monumenta, vol. I, 
PP. 317348. 
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the moderate Praguers, Payne allied himself with the more extreme 
Taborites. Nevertheless his reputation was so great that he was 
willingly accepted as an arbitrator in doctrinal disputes among the 
reformers. In February 1437, the Pope urged the Emperor to send 
Payne to be tried for heresy at Basel. Payne had to leave his pas- 
torate at Zatec, and took refuge with Peter Chelcicky, the spiritual 
father of the Moravian Church. Two years later he was captured 
and imprisoned at Gutenstein, but was ransomed by his Taborite 
friends. Payne took part in the conferences of the Bohemian parties 
in 1443-1444 and again in 1452. 

What interests us even more is the later activity of Payne, particu- 
larly during the reign of the Hussite king George of Podiebrady.” For 
quite some time, under the leadership of Archbishop Rokycana, the 
Hussite Church of Bohemia had been considering entering into closer 
relations with the patriarchate of Constantinople. Therefore, with the 
approval of King George, the Bohemian Church sent Peter Payne™ as 
its delegate to Constantinople, in order to study the condition of the 
Greek Church and to establish, if possible, relations with the Patri- 
archate. 

The Greek Church found itself in a precarious political situation 
at this particular time. The Turks had occupied the Asiatic possessions 
of the Greek Empire and had threatened even Constantinople. Nat- 
urally, the Greeks sought help in the West, but that help was offered 
under one condition: that the Greek Church unite with the Church 
of Rome. Therefore, after much difficult negotiation, which took 
place in twenty-six separate sessions, there was signed the Act of 
Union between the Eastern and Western Churches in the Cathedral 
of Florence, in July 1439.% The Greek Emperor John VII and the 
Patriarch Eugenius accepted the Roman interpretation of the filioque 
formula as well as the Latin teaching of the Lord’s Supper, purga- 


*Regnabat A.D. 1444—1457. 

™Contemporary documents speak of a “Magister Anglicus” or “Constantinus 
Anglicus” which leads some Czech scholars of the school of Rudolf Urbanek (cf. his 
Husitsky Kral, Prague: Vesmir, 1926, p. 86) to the conclusion that the person in 
question was not Peter Payne but another unknown Englishman. However, the writer 
of this essay is inclined to agree with those who identify the “English Master” with 
Payne. Several cogent reasons seem to corroborate this theory: (1) Hussite sources 
know of no other Englishman active on behalf of the Hussite cause: (2) Payne has 
been popularly referred to as “Mistr Englis,” ie. the “Master Englishman’; (3) 
the dates coincide with the chronology of Payne’s life. 

*Walter F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches (New York: Scribner, 


1908), p. 268f. 
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tory, and papal primacy. However, the majority of the Greek people 
led by the Patriarch of Ephesus, Archbishop Mark Eugenicus, was 
opposed to the union. Pope Nicholas V sent on October 11, 1451, 
a letter to the Greek Emperor urging him to implement the Decrees 
of Florence. But the powerful separatist party, led by Eugenicus’s 
successor, George Scholarios, called Gennadios, vehemently resisted 
the union. 

Into these conditions came Peter Payne, the English representative 
of the Czech Hussite Church. Of course he sympathised with the anti- 
Roman party and found warm hospitality in Gennadios’s own mon- 
astery. Patriarch Gennadios himself, who knew Latin, introduced 
Peter to the teaching and ritual of the Greek Church. And on a 
specified day, in a church near Haghia Sophia, in the presence of a 
great confluence of people and dignitaries, Peter Payne, the official 
legate of the Czech Church, “a man bearded, with long hair falling 
down to his shoulders, and in flowing Hussite vestments, confessed 
in Latin his faith, from an elevated platform.”” His confession of 
faith was immediately translated into Greek. In his statement, the 
Master of Oxford and Prague sharply refuted the papal claims to 
primacy, and openly declared his affinity to the Greek Church. He 
was accepted into the Greek Church without ordination and was 
given the name of Constantine. Meeting the desire of the hierarchy, 
he wrote a statement beginning with the words, “I do not believe in 
the Pope.” ‘The Scripture, he stated, was the unchangeable rule of 
life with which the acts in life were to agree. The Pope was “the 
wolf of the Church, the source of abomination.” It was possible to 
believe only in God, not in the Pope. In controversial questions he 
agreed with the Greeks, for example, that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father, that the Roman custom of admixing oil in the water 
for baptism should be rejected, and likewise the Roman subunist 
practice of the eucharist.™ 

After the ceremony was over, Constantine, alias Peter Payne, asked 
the Patriarch to give him a letter to the Czechs with the purpose of 
inviting them to a unity on the basis of the Scriptures. The Synod 
thereupon met under the aegis of Gennadios and gave him Hiera ton 
Orthodoxon Synaxis which was an interpretation and summary of the 


_ "Ferdinand Hrejsa, Dejiny Krestanstvi v Ceskoslovensku (History of Christianity 
in Czechoslovakia, Prague: John Hus Theological Seminary, 1948), vol. III. p. 87. 
“Hrejsa, op. cit., vol. III, p. 88. 
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Greek Orthodox confession, as well as a letter to the Czechs. The 
letter urged the Hussites in the name of the Church of Constantinople 
to seek a Scriptural unity of the Bohemian Church with the Greek 
Church, the “Mother of the Chosen People of God, the Source of 
Orthodox Faith, and the Teacher of the World.” It offered to send 
worthy priests to Bohemia.” 

Peter Payne returned with these documents to Bohemia on Septem- 
ber 28, 1452. Archbishop Rokycana of Prague called a special meet- 
ing in which Payne took part, and an answer to Emperor Constan- 
tine” and Gennadios the Patriarch was composed. It was dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1452, but it was not sent immediately, for it had to be 
ratified by the October meeting of the Czech Diet and by the Synodi- 
cal Council of the Utragist Church. The final approval was given 
on November 14, 1452. In this answer the Administrators of Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs of the Prague Archbishopric (Hussite), addressed 
Emperor Constantine Palaeologus and his first Patriarch Gennadios, 
thanking both for their message. The Czechs condemned Roman 
simony and pride and gave full powers to Doctor Constantine, alias 
Peter Payne, to negotiate with the Greek Church. 

Entrusted with this answer, Payne again went to Constantinople. 
However, he arrived there at a most inopportune moment. For dur- 
ing his absence—in spite of the people’s resistance and the warnings 
of Gennadios—a new union of the Greek Church with the Church 
of Rome had been effected, largely through the diplomatic work of 
Cardinal Isidore, formerly Patriarch of Kiev, who proclaimed the 
union in a solemn mass held at Haghia Sophia on December 12, 1452. 

Under these circumstances it was obviously impossible to continue 
the discussions of union with the Czechs. To be sure, the Emperor 
received the Prague letter. Very soon a copy of it was in the hands 
of the Roman Pope. The Czech scholar Hrejsa thinks that perhaps 
by giving a transcript of the message of the Czech Hussite heretics 
to Rome the Greek Emperor tried to curry the Pontiff’s favor.” 

At any rate, the unique attempt at uniting the Hussite Church with 
the Greek Church—which at one moment seemed almost consum- 
mated—ended in total failure. Soon thereafter the ecclesiastical sig- 


bid. 
*Constantine XI (Palaeologus) imperabat 1449—1453. 
**Hrejsa, op. cit., vol. III, 89. 
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nificance of Constantinople received its severest setback with the 
conquest of that metropolis by Muhammad II. 

The only result of this abortive attempt of union was the presence, 
in the Kingdom of Bohemia, for a number of years to come, of a 
group of Greek priests who, because of language difficulties, eked out 
a meager existence in secondary church positions. This strange epi- 
sode also illustrates the strength of the Byzantinist sentiment in Bo- 
hemia, nostalgically present ever since the missionary activity in that 
region of the Apostles to the Slavs, St. Constantine and St. Methodius. 

Peter Payne returned to Bohemia where the learned, hated, and 
beloved controversialist continued his indefatigable labors for the 
Hussite cause and was much favored by Archbishop John of Roky- 
cana. 

The English Hussite and the Bohemian Lollard, whose English 
ordination was recognized both by the Bohemian Church and the 
Greek Church, whose faith in the One, Holy, Catholic Church made 
him a unique link and bridge between England, Bohemia, and Greece, 


28 


died some time during the first half of the year 1455. 


*Hrejsa, op. cit., vol. III, p. 89. 
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Der Text des Alten Testaments. By Ernst Wiirthwein. Stuttgart: Privileg. Wiirtt. 
Bibelanstalt, 1952, pp. 176, with 40 plates. DM 5.20. 

Professor Wiirthwein of Tiibingen has prepared, and the Stuttgart 
Bible Society has published, an excellent, readable, and compact in- 
troduction to Kittel’s great edition of the Hebrew Bible. It contains 
just the information the student needs at the beginning of his Hebrew 
studies: information about the materials and methods of writing in 
ancient Palestine and among the Jews; the history of the text; the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint, the Aramaic targums, the 
Peshitta, the Latin and other ancient translations of the Old Testa- 
ment; finally the conditions, purposes, principles and methods of edit- 
ing the Hebrew text, and the work of the modern editors. The plates 
are superb: the great MSS are exhibited by sample pages, and the 
early Hebrew style of writing is illustrated from inscriptions (begin- 
ning with the stele of Mesha). There has not hitherto been anything 
quite like this book, and one hopes it will soon be available in Eng- 
lish as well as German. Moreover, if it is not asking too much, one 
hopes that a similar volume will be prepared and published on the 
New Testament. Especially since Von Dobschiitz’s edition of Nestle’s 
Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament is now out of print, 
and there seems little hope of its reprinting, such a volume would be 
extremely useful. (None of the other Introductions to the Greek text 
of the New Testament quite takes the place of Nestle’s Einfiihrung.) 
And who could do it, more appropriately or thoroughly, than the fa- 
mous firm that has published Nestle’s texts all these years—one of 
the noblest Bible Societies in the whole Christian world! 


Which leads me to add a word about the new editions now avail- 
able at the Stuttgart Society. These editions are used by students 
and teachers everywhere, but for a time (during the late war) were 
unavailable—even in Germany, after the paper shortage became 
acute. The generous action of the American Bible Society (of which 
the Episcopal Church is a member) made it possible for the Stutt- 
gart Society to resume operations. Fortunately, the plates of the 
great editions had been preserved safely, and when paper, ink, thread, 
cloth, and funds for the purchase of new printing machines arrived, 
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the interrupted work of the famous Wiirttemberg Bibel-Anstalt was 
resumed. Students everywhere can now profit by this renewed ac- 


* tivity. For example, the beautiful leather-bound thin-paper edition 

of the Septuagint (Rahlfs’s edition) is now in print once more (DM 
rt 40), as well as the two volume cloth edition (DM 30). With the 
” Deutschemark pegged just below 25 cents, these prices are very rea- 


is sonable. The latest edition of the Greek Testament (Nestle’s edi- 
of tion) can be had in cloth at DM 5.50, interleaved at DM 10, full 
Nn leather at 12. The big study edition, with wide margins, printed on 
. paper that will take ink, can again be had for DM 1o—the edition 


that not only hundreds of students have used, but also famous schol- 
2 ars (Moffatt and Easton, for example). The beautiful Greek-Latin 
‘ Nestle is available, from DM 8 to 16—the latter the full leather edi- 
: tion, and very beautiful. Kittel’s Hebrew Old Testament is now 
in a seventh edition, at DM 23, or in two volumes, interleaved, at 
DM 40. There is a large-type Nestle N. T. under way (about 6% 
by 934), but it has not yet appeared. We call the attention of our 
readers to these editions in the assurance that the news will be most 
welcome. No Bible Society in the world has done more for scholars 
and students than the Stuttgart Society, and it deserves the thanks 
of teachers, students, and clergy everywhere. 

Freperick C. Grant 


Daniel (Handbuch zum Alten Testament), 2d ed. By Aage Bentzen. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, pp. 88. DM 6.10. 

Since 1937, when Bentzen’s Daniel first appeared in the series of 
German commentaries currently appearing under the editorship of O. 
Eissfeldt, much scholarly work has been done in the field and the 
preparation of this revised and enlarged edition was necessitated by 
a desire on the author’s part to take account of recent literature on 

: the subject. Especially prominent in his discussion are H. L. Gins- 
berg’s Studies in Daniel (1948), E. J. Young’s fundamentalist The 
Prophecy of Daniel: a Commentary (1949), and various articles by 
H. H. Rowley. This special concern with the work of British and 
American scholars is of course gratifying to the English-speaking 
reader and is probably to be taken as indicating a significant shift 
in the attitude of scholars on the Continent. In opposition to Rowley, 
Bentzen continues to maintain the substantial unity of Daniel, re- 
garding it as the work of a single author who composed the whole 
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of the book during the Maccabean revolt, naturally making use of 
some older traditions. Bentzen ventures to suggest (not very con- 
vincingly) that the curious division of the book between Aramaic 
and Hebrew may be the result of it having been composed in frag- 
mentary fashion at various times and places and under different 
circumstances during the confused times of the persecution. He ex- 
plicitly rejects Ginsberg’s theory that Aramaic was the original lan- 
guage of the whole work. More space, perhaps, than is warranted is 
devoted to the consideration of Young’s scholarly, but over-ingenious, 
special pleading for ultra-conservative views. 

Bentzen is much more positive than in the first edition that the 
“Son of Man” figure is a reflection of older legends about an indi- 
vidual “primal man,” well-known from Iranian and Indian sources. 
According to him, this figure had been eschatologized in the annual 
Enthronement Feast and had become the heavenly judge who was 
destined to introduce the final episode of history. It is this figure who 
provides the imagery of Daniel 7:13ff, although, since the author had 
a non-Messianic point of view, the individual traits were eliminated 
and the Son of Man became merely a symbol of the kingdom “of the 
saints of the Most High.” This interpretation of the evidence is not, 
of course, new with Bentzen, but it is interesting to note the convic- 
tion with which he now defends it. 

In preparing a new printing of a commentary on a book such as 
Daniel the author could hardly ignore the tremendous events which 
have shaken the world since the publication of the first edition. No- 
thing in this book is more striking than the changes in the text 
which point to a deeper appreciation of the ultimate meaning of 
Daniel and its relevance to the life of the modern world. There is 
a new seriousness and a profoundly religious temper which were not 
nearly so evident in the older edition. The introduction to the present 
volume concludes significantly with the new sentence: “In their view 
of the endurng worth of the book the critical and conservative views 
are not far apart.” Four paragaphs have also been added to the 
last page of the commentary, in which the author stresses the eternal 
message of Daniel which is of so much more importance than the 
time-conditioned elements of which it is composed. The last sen- 
tence runs: “From the standpoint of Christian theology, however, 
one can say that the suffering Jewish congregation is a ‘prefiguration’ 
of the Corpus Christi of the Church Militant and that the hope of 
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the book is, in the same way, a foreshadowing of the Church Tri- 
umphant.” Such words testify that the author’s understanding has 
been enriched not only by his wider reading, but by personal ex- 
perience of the frightening realities and splendid visions which are the 
true subject of the Book of Daniel. One can be grateful that the | 


author was spared to write them. 
Rosert C. DentTAN 


The Crisis in the Life of Jesus: The Cleansing of the Temple and its Significance. 
By E. F. Scott. Scribner, pp. 152. $2.50. 

The Cleansing of the Temple has sometimes been given scant at- 
tention in studies of the records of Jesus, and sometimes its his- 
toricity has been denied. Dr. Scott regards this as a great mistake, 
for on his view that incident, the main fact of which is clear despite 
divergences in the record, is the eminence from which one may best 
survey the whole record in perspective. The narrative of this event 
is crucial for an understanding of the whole because it shows the 
connection of Passion “Week” with the earlier ministry; it is a cen- 
tral event because it constituted a declaration of Messiahship in the 
transformed sense of that title and in the face of his real but hither- 
to undeclared enemies, the priesthood. The sequel to the Cleansing 
—the Trial—is analysed to show that the conduct of the Temple 
authorities was carefully planned and the culmination of long opposi- 
tion; that Jesus intended to bring the contest to a head by his action; 
and that the real point at issue was the authority of Jesus. On the 
strength of his claim to Messiahship, Jesus had on the view of the 
authorities practiced blasphemy—or as the Fourth Evangelist puts 
it, “made himself equal with God.” The emphasis in the hearing 
before Pilate was on Messiahship because blasphemy would be a 
meaningless charge before a Roman judge. But the saying about 
the “three days” convinced the priests that Jesus’ object was nothing 
less than to inaugurate a new religion. 

The incident is one which illuminates both the conditions under 
which Jesus worked, and also the character of Jesus. It was a sort 
of parable indicating the nature of the changes for which he was 
working. It was an authoritative declaration of the demand of a holy 
God, another way of saying, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

Dr. Scott has certainly showed how, in his words, “All the pri- 
mary questions in the history of Jesus are involved in it [the inci- 
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dent of the Cleansing]—his attitude toward the old religion, his 
claim to Messiahship, the aims of his mission, the causes of his con- 
demnation and death.” Especially noteworthy are his analysis of 
Jesus’ motives; his comments on the Fourth Evangelist’s understand- 
ing of the significance of the event—an understanding that explains 
its transposition in his Gospel to the outset of the ministry; his ob- 
servation that “between the act of Jesus and the idea elaborated in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews there is a real correspondence,” so that 
the author “might well have developed his thought, not by means 
of allegory, but on the basis of historical fact;” his treatment of how 
Jesus transformed the traditional Messianic idea and how St. Paul 
moves away from it; his reading of the significance of the fact that 
the event occurs in the Court of the Gentiles (“for my house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all peoples,” Isa. 56:7). 

On the other hand, one is not clear as to just what Dr. Scott means 
to say about the sacramental and the symbolic: when he uses the 
term symbol, does he mean symbol or merely sign? Then his custo- 


mary disuse of footnotes and references to contemporary writers (he 


does indeed acknowledge indebtedness to Lohmeyer and R. H. Light- 
foot in the preface) leaves one somewhat at a loss to account for 


some of his obiter dicta. That Jesus “seems to have been well-dis- 


posed to the Roman government, which had brought order and pros- 
perity to his country” (p. 30), is surely a bit strong. “We know from 
the detailed history in Josephus that the chief priests were masters 
of intrigue and always employed the underhand method in prefer- 
ence to the open one” (p. 31)—this leaves one wondering about Dr. 
Scott’s evaluation of Josephus. And if one interprets the Cleansing 
as an acted claim to Messianic authority, why is Jesus’ reply to the 
messengers from John the Baptist said to constitute a refusal to an- 
swer their question: 

Apart from such minor questions, the book is most illuminating 
and convincing. Dr. Scott’s judicious handling of the Gospel narra- 
tive commends itself, and his analysis of the event under considera- 
tion and of its significance for Jesus carries conviction. His chief 
canon of interpretation for the latter is the conformity of the will of 
Jesus to the will of God, used in a manner reminiscent of Moffatt’s 
Theology of the Gospels. The interpretation of Jesus’ Messiahship 
is a salutary reminder to the biblical theologian that when he asserts 
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The Making of the Restoration Settlement. The Influence of the Laudians. By 
Robert S. Bosher. Oxford Univ. Press, pp. xvi + 309. $5.00. 

This is a splendid piece of historical writing. It deals with a period 
(1649-1662) which has been most inadequately treated in histories of 
the English Church, and as Dr. Norman Sykes writes in his Fore- 
word, makes “an original contribution to our knowledge and interpre- 
tation of the Restoration settlement of the Church of England.” Many 
myths which have passed for fact in book after book are proved 
false by Dr. Bosher’s careful research and, it is to be hoped, will now 
disappear. Among them may be mentioned these: (1) The Anglican 
Bishops who remained in England were loyal leaders of that vast 
majority of clergy who had refused to conform to the Cromwellian 
Church. Actually about two-thirds of the clergy conformed and the 
Bishops never gave them any corporate leadership whatever, nor, 
with the possible exception of the Bishop of Oxford, did any one of 
them feel any responsibility for his diocese. Even when urged by 
Hyde they were too timid to take the necessary steps to continue the 
episcopal succession. (2) Edward Hyde was a “Liberal” churchman, 
reluctant to adopt the Laudian program. In fact “his real policy was | 
indistinguishable from that of the Laudian party.” He had told Lord 
Hopton that the acts of a non-episcopal ministry were completely in- — 
valid and had urged Cosin to write a treatise on the “excellent pious 
institution” of sacramental confession. (3) The exiled Anglicans 
worshipped with the Continental Protestants and acknowledged the 
validity of their orders. On the contrary, all contemporary Puritan 
writers agree that the Laudian clergy disowned all the foreign Pro- 
testant Churches as “no true churches.” Charles refused to attend 


Princess of Orange. The only known exception to this view and 
practice was Cosin, who won the disapproval of his Paris congregation 
by his acts. (4) Richard Baxter was a great peace-maker whose 
efforts were thwarted by the narrow Restoration bishops, bishops who 
refused to make any concessions and who rejoiced to drive out the 
Puritans. Really Baxter, because of his “insatiable love of argument 
and passion for self-justification . . . could seldom reach an agree- 
ment with anyone.” The bishops were anxious to retain at least 
the more moderate Puritans. This is the only possible explanation 
of their refraining from adopting a version of the Prayer Book (the 
“Durham Book”) which included many features, e.g. an Epiklesis, 


Huguenot worship at Charenton, as did the Duke of York and the -_ 
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a commemoration of the departed, an oblation within the Canon, 
most congenial to their theological and liturgical desires. They seem 
to have been honestly grieved at the Puritan exodus of 1662. 

These are only some of the misconceptions removed by this careful 
reexamination of the evidence. All scholars will want to replace old 
volumes with this and one trusts that it will find a large number of 
readers, for it explains, as few other books do with the same clearness, 
the distinctive character of the English Reformed Church. 


W. F. Wuitman 
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The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. By Edward A. Dowey, Jr. Columbia 
Univ. Press, pp. xii + 261. $3.75. 

This treatise is a doctoral dissertation presented at the University 
of Ziirich. It provides us with an excellent study of the experiential 
significance of faith. Dowey’s work is limited to a study of faith as 
an instrument of the knowledge of God the Creator and Redeemer. 
In the first part the author deals with the following topics: How God 
accommodates his revelation to human finiteness and sinfulness; How 
the knowledge of God is completely correlated with the knowledge of 
ourselves; The fact that the knowledge of God is that of personal en- 
counter; and, The objective clarity and comprehensibility of the 
knowledge when the noetic effects of sin are ignored. 

The main part of the book deals with the two parts of the knowl- 
edge of God, in fact the underlying doctrinal structure of the Jnsti- 
tutes, namely, the knowledge of God the Creator, and the knowledge 
of God the Redeemer. The knowledge of God the Creator is derived, 
first, from the sensus divinitatis; second, from the structure of the 
external world; third, from the conscience; and fourth, from the 
special revelation in Scripture which is authenticated by the inner 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. It is to be noted that in his discussion 
of Calvin’s understanding of Scripture, Dowey argues (pp. 92-105) 
that the Reformer held that there was an errorless, literal dictation 
by God of the original texts of Scripture. 

The second part of the duplex cognitio Domini is the knowledge of 
the Redeemer. The marks of faith are the illumination of the mind 
and the certain persuasion of mind and heart under the inspiration of 
the Spirit. The knowledge of faith consists, further, in a mystical 
union with Christ in which the believer personally experiences the 
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love of God toward him. 


The knowledge which faith brings is there- 


fore the beginning of participation in eternal life. 

Finally, the author attempts to correlate the two parts of the du- 
plex cognitio Domini with the two-fold understanding of the law (as 
created perfection, as divine will abrogated by the Fall). The two 
parts of the knowledge of God are thus brought into some sort of a 
relationship to one another; for “the believer can never build a con- 
tinuous thought structure relating the creating and redeeming work 


of God, because of the mystery of gratuitous 


love that lies behind 


both and the noetic effects of sin” (p. 238). 
This is a welcome and valuable study. It is scholarly, readable, 


interesting. = 
and 
S. Kramer 


The Era of the Church Fathers. By Hans 
Lietzmann. Scribner, pp. 212. $4.00. 


This is the fourth volume of Bertram 
Lee Woolf's skilled translation of Lietz- 
mann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche, which 
that gifted scholar left unfinished on his 
death in 1942. Ecclesiastical history is 
immeasurably the poorer that Lietzmann 
was not spared to complete the work 
as planned, carrying it through the 
period of Augustine and his contempo- 
raries and of the Christological contro- 
versies to the Council of Chalcedon, 
which would have been its logical termi- 
nal point. As it is. the work stons with 
the death of Theodosius (393), and thus 
is to a great extent concerned with the 
later stages of the Arian controversy, 
the personal rivalries and minor intrigue 
connected therewith, the Capnadocian 
Three. the great Ambrose. the final vic- 
tory over paganism and the erection of 
the Imperial Church. The long sixth 
chapter—considerably more than a third 
of the total text—is a magnificent ac- 
count of Monasticism in its beginnings 


and early exponents. certain to he long 
remembered and consulted. 

of Lietzmann’s thorough 
masterv of the materials and his keen 
insights into the distinctive contributions 
of the figures involved (sometimes with 
slight credit to themselves), these four 
volumes make up what is perhaps the 
most illuminating history of the An- 
cient Church we so far possess. Others 
may contain more facts, but none can 
contribute more to our understanding. 


By reason 


V. N. 


Grundriss der Kirchengeschichte. III. 
Geschichte der Kirche im Zeitalter 
der Reformation und der Gegenre- 
formation. By Kurt Dietrich Schmidt. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck. pp. 136. 
DM 6.80. 


Dr. Schmidt continues his series of 
popular introductory manuals on Church 
History with this survey of the Refor- 
mation. He writes with clarity and good 
Most of this volume is 
naturally devoted to the Lutheran Refor- 


organization. 
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mation, though there are brief chapters 
on the Swiss and English developments 
and the Counter-Reformation. More at- 
tention should certainly have been given 
to the Left-wing Reformers. Nonethe- 
less the student will find Dr. Schmidt’s 
survey informative and accurate, though 
the Anglican section is rather severely 
Protestant in interpretation. Cc. R. 


The Christian Dilemma: Catholic Church- 

- Reformation. By W. H. van de Pol. 
Tr. by G. van Hall. Philosophical 
Library, pp. xviii + 299. $4.75. 


This is the work of a Dutch Roman 
Catholic scholar who is trying to un- 
derstand and assess the ecumenical move- 


ment from the point of view of his 


Church. The book is written with sym- 
pathy and a large measure of open- 


mindedness, and the author recognizes 
that Catholic believers share with Pro- 
testants in responsibility for the existing 
schisms. But the basic divergence is not 
ignored. “The Catholic considers it im- 
possible for [the] fullness of the Cath- 
olic reality to be restored in the Re- 
formed Churches, even should they desire 
it” (p. 86). The author’s view of An- 
clicanism and the ideal of comprehen- 
siveness is interesting (p. 208). “An- 
glicanism may be considered as a micro- 
cosm of the whole of Christendom. It 
experiences within its own communion 
the oppositions which keep Christendom 
divided and the mutual tensions that 
exist in it, and this renders it, in its 
own eyes, particularly capable of media- 
ting between the churches. of being a 
common ground where all separated 
Christians may meet. From the Catho- 
lic standpoint it is evident that such an 
attitude cannot be maintained for ever. 
It is at best merely temporary and ex- 
perimental in character; some day it 
will have to lead to a definite decision 


one way or another” (p. 211). 


As the author rightly insists, our 
differences involve not simply our edu. 
cation and training, or even our settled 
convictions, but the basic presuppositions 
of our whole thought about religion, 
That is what makes reunion so dificult, 
At the same time it must be clear to 
everyone that many of the old barriers 
are breaking down at the present time, 
and that a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of Catholicism on the part of Pro 
testants and of Protestantism on the 
part of Catholics is taking place. This 
is surely a hopeful sign. ¢¢ 


Actes de la Conference des Chefs et des 
Representants des Eglises Orthodoxes 
Autocephales Reunis a Moscou ... 
8-18 Juillet 1948, Moscow, Editions 
du Patriarcat, 1950, 2 vols., 447 + 
479 . 

Conference in Defence of Peace of All 
Churches and Religious Associations 
in the USS.R.... May 9-12 1052. 
Published by the Moscow Patriar- 
chate. 287 pp. 


Two documents of considerable inter- 
est are being distributed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Patriarchate of Moscow. 
One is a complete French translation of 
the proceedings of the Conference of 
Orthodox Churches held in connection 
with the celebration of the sooth anni- 
versary of the independence of the Rus- 
sian Church (of which the greater part 
has appeared in English under the aus- 
pices of the YMCA). There is every 
indication that this was a genuine Con- 
ference of Churches, even though the 
Orthodox Churches outside the Soviet 
sphere of influence took no official part 
in it. Its proceedings are a historic rec- 
ord of importance, expressing 
conservative Eastern Orthodox cpinion 
on Anglican Orders (hesitant, but not 
unfriendly), the Ecumenical Movement 
(out of the question at present), the 
Roman Catholic Church (considered as 
a national and political foe), and the 
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reform of the calendar (each national 
Church should follow its own rule, but 
all should agree on the date of Easter). 
Not as much can be said for the Con- 
‘erence in Defence of Peace, which ex- 
nresses the official line of the present 
Soviet-sponsored “peace campaign”. Its 
chief interest is that it provides a direc- 
torr. with pictures, of the leaders of 
religious groups currently recognized in 
the Soviet Union—Orthodox and Old 
Believer prelates, Roman Catholic ad- 
ministrators, Protestant officials, the Rab- 
his of Moscow and Kiev. and Moslem 
and Buddhist dignitaries from Central 
Asiamas under the Czars, a great va- 
riety of religions, but all within the 
orbit of Russian policy. E. R. i. 


Positive Protestantism. By Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr, Jr. Westminster Press, pp. 
vi + 147. $2.50. 


This interesting book is fundamentally 
an appeal to Protestantism to redeem 
itself from the charge of sheer negativ- 
ism. The author seeks to prove that the 
criginal Protestant revolt was far more 
positive than negative, “a deeper plunge 
into the Gospel.” “It was because of 
what the Reformers believed and not 
because of what they denied that Pro- 
testantism came into being.” The bat- 
tle-cry of the Reformers was a return of 
the medieval church to the Apostolic 
faith. 

The book is not primarily a defence 
of Protestantism, but rather an exposi- 
tion of what the author believes to be 
the essentials of the Christian faith. The 
main thesis is that “the essence of 
Christianity is to be found in the Gos- 
pel. ... It was the rediscovery of the 
Gospel that provided the religious and 
spiritual dynamic of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. 
therefore, if it is to speak in our day 


Protestantism, 
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with prophetic authority, must main- 
tain, by reaffirming the Gospel, that it 
is essential Christianity.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
chapters on “The New Preaching of the 
Gospel,” and “The Evangelistic Per-— 
spective” are particularly noteworthy and 
stimulating. 


Iilumination on Jacob Boehme: the Work 
of Dionysius Andreas Freher. By 
Charles A. Muses. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, pp. 201. $3.50. 


This personal and intellectual biogra-— 
phy of Boehme’s little-known disciple, 
Freher, provides us with valuable in- 
formation concerning one of the most 
seriously neglected areas in Bochme lit- 
erature, introduces new evidence en- 
hancing our understanding of Bochme 
biography and bibliography, and modi- 
fies our estimate of William Law in re- 
lation to Boehme and Freher. In the 
resultant picture Freher is seen as 
Boehme’s most able expositor, and our 
appreciation of Boehme as a man and 
religious thinker is confirmed. Law defi- 
nitely suffers. 


Bochme’s metaphysics and axiology as 
seen through the eyes of Freher are 
dealt with systematically in Part II of 
the book. Using the Paradoxa Emble- 
mata as his chief source, Muses shows 
us how Freher treated Boehme’s doc- 
trines of evil in relation to God, Man 
and Creation; the Point, Center and 


Circumference; and the Seven Nature 
Properties. 

At times the style of the book is 
unduly ponderous and ostentatious, and 
the bits of interesting but off-the-main- 
track information tend to detract from 
the central emphases of the study. Ser- 
ious students of Boehme or Law will, 
however, find it rewarding reading. 
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Buddhism, A Relizion of Infinite Com- 
Ed. by Clarence H. Ham- 


passion. 
ilton. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
pp. xxvii + 189. $1.75. 


This collection of translations from the 
Pali. Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japanese 
Suddhist Scriptures provides an excel- 
lent selective introduction to Hinavana 
records of the life and teachings of 
Gotama Sakyamuni. the doctrinal de- 
velonments of Mahayana, and the sec- 
tarian literature of Japan. The appended 
bibliography is comprehensive. N. E. F. 


The Archeology of World Religions. By 
Jack Finegan. Princeton Univ. Press, 
pp. Xxxix + §99. $10.00. 

We recommend this encyclopedic work 
as the first collection into one volume 
of important contributions of archeologi- 
cal studies to the history of relizions. 
It is an essential companion to all re- 
cent surveys of the world’s great re- 
ligions. Areas covered are Primitivism. 
Zoroastrianism. Hinduism, Jainism, Bud- 


dhism, Confucianism. Taoism. Shinto. Is- 


lam. and Sikhism. The scholarshin is 


trustworthy and the presentation lucid 
and popular. N. E. F. 


Living the Creed. By Carroll E. Simcox. 
Morehouse Gorham, pp. viii + 182. 


$2.75. 

Living the Lord’s Prayer. By Carroll E. 
Simcox. Morehouse-Gorham, pp. 108. 
$1.75. 

These are two volumes of a proposed 
trilocy. the third to be on the Com- 
mandments. The author takes his de- 
parture from the injunction to sponsors 
at Baptism to explicate the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments as the irreducible minimum of 
what he calls basic Christianity, repre- 
senting severally the faith, the fel'ow- 


NEW 
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ship with God. and the way of life 
that should characterize the Christian. 

The chapters of these books take up 
the clauses of the Creed and the Lord’s 
prayer one by one, explaining their 
significance in plain but attractive lan- 
writer has collected a 
wealth of trenchant thought-rro- 


cuage. The 


voking quotations from works old and 
rew with which to begin each chapter, 
! his discussion abounds with 
crences to important discussions of the 
subject at hand. for which references 
are given in the back. B. ¢. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church: 
A Handbook of Catholic Usage. By 
John F. Sullivan, rev. by John C. 
O'Leary. New York: P. J. Kenedy, 
pp. xi + 403. $4.50. 

The Government of the Catholic Church. 
By E. M. Lynsky. Int. by John J. 
Meng. P. J. Kenedy. $2.00. 


These two Roman Catholic manuals 
are intended for the instruction of lay- 
men. The first consists of two brief 
chapters on the government of _ the 
church and on the religious state and 
the apostolate. and then longer chapters 
on the administration of the sacraments. 
the Mass. the liturgical year. the sacra- 
mentzls, the liturgical books and _ the 
Bible. and various devotions. It is sim- 
ply descriptive. intended as a handbook 
of reference. 

The second begins with a condensed 
intreduction to canon law. and_ then 
describes the basic elements of the 
church’s temporal jurisdiction. The first 
section includes definitions and chapters 
on bishop and pope: the second is on 
local, national. and supra-national ele- 
ments in church government: and the 
last is on the church as a world-socicty. 
intended as a point of reference for 
discussions of the relation of church and 
state. 
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St. Irenaeus: Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching. Tr. by Joseph P. Smith. 
Westminster: Newman Press, pp. 232 
$3.25. 

St. Prosper of Aquitaine: The Call of 


di! Nations. Tr. by P. De Letter. 
Westminster: Newman Press, pp. 234- 
$3.25. 


These are the two latest issues in the 


Ancient Christian Writers series being 
published in this country by Newman 


in Great Britain by Longmans. Each 
has an introduction, English translation 


of the work, and a section of notes. 


Vith Us. Lessons on the Holy 
T. J. Bigham and a 
West Park. N. Y-: 


Christ 
Eucharist. By 
R. Hardy. 3d ed. 
Holy Cross Press. 


This is the third edition of a course 


on the Holy Eucharist designed for 
ciildren from the third grade upwards. 
Doctrinally it is excellent. But the 
taught is a Prayer Book rite 


very much adapted to the Roman Mass. 
Indeed the beautiful illustrations of the 
Mass might just as well portray Roman 
Low Mass—Gloria in excelsis after the 
Kyrie, back to the people for the Fpis- 
and Gosnel, elevation of the sacred 
clements at the Words of Institution, 
Last Gospel. ete. Included in the mem- 
ery work is “The Divine Praises.” Cer- 
tain Anglo-Catholic parishes wil! find it 

M. H. yR. 


useful, 
Let’s Explore Worship. By Edna East- 
"wood. Morehouse-Gorham, pp. vili + 
115. $2.00. 


This is a compilation by the author of 
Saints Courageous, reflecting the exneri- 
ence of a suburban Church Schoo!. She 
tells how the school was organized in 
order to provide maximum expression of 
the interests of the students within the 
framework of the Prayer Book services 
end the Church Year, and concludes 
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with a description of the way teachers 
and leaders were trained. There are 
chapters on the observance of Christmas, 
Epiphany (including a pageant), Lent, 
Easter, and Whitsunday, a description 
of the Church School Communion Ser- 
vice. and two chapters on worship for 
occasions like Thanksgiving and Com- 
mencement. and for the summer. 

It is not a “how to do it book”, but 
a brief, objective record and evaluation 
of an actual and the more 


valuable for being such. H. G. 


program, 


Man’s Language. By Eu- 


God’s Word in 
191. $2.50. 


gene A, Nida. Harper, pp- 


The dramatic story of the translation 
of the Bible into more than a thousand 
languages. By one of the leading ¢x- 
perts in modern Bible translation. 


The Church in Community Action. By 
Harvey Seifert. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
pp. 240. $2.75. 


A book on the “functional” church, 


engaged in social improvement at the 


local level. 


the Song of Songs. Tr. 
a Religious of C.S.M.V. 
(28 Margaret 


St. Bernard on 
and ed. by 
London: Mowbray 
St.), pp. 272. 1276. 


A heautiful translation of this farnous 
twelfth century classic, St. Berrard’s 
sermons on the Book of Canticles. The 
hook belongs with the translator’s earlier 
St. Bernard on the Love of God—the 
two are the main source for our knowl- 
edge of his teaching and theology. 


By Frederick M. 


God’s Way and Ours. 
pp. 124. $3.00. 


Morris. Exposition, 


Excellent sermons by the Dean of St. 
Mark’s. Minneapolis. Among the best 
are How to Deal with Moods, and Thou 
Shalt Love Thyself. 
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Sammlung Gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage 
und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der 
Theologie und Religionsgeschichte. 
Tiibingen, Mohr. 


Four new numbers in this famous 
series: Der Mensch im Modernen Ma- 
terialismus als Aufgabe christlicher Ver- 
kiindigung, by Professor Georg Wiinsch 
of Marburg (pp. 35, DM 1.90); Fiir und 
Wider die Theologie Bultmanns, a Denk- 
schrift of the Evangelical Faculty at Tii- 
bingen (pp. 45. DM 3.80); Zu Luthers 
Lehre von Siinde und Rechtfertigung, by 
Professor Rudolf Hermann (pp. 67, DM 
3.80); and Die Bedeutung der biblischen 
Botschaft fiir die Welt des Rechts, by 
Dozent Heinz-Horst Schrey, a paper 
read at a conference of jurists under 
World Council of Churches auspices at 
Bossey in Switzerland (pp. 33. DM 
1.90). 


Die Beschneidung Christi, by Harald 
Sahlin, and Wer Hat die Kirche 
Gestiftet? by Paul Nepper-Christen- 
sen. Lund: ‘Gleerup. pp. ss. Kr. 
No. 12 in the Symbolae Biblicae Up- 


saliensis. 


There are also Comptes rendus by E. 
Dhorme and H. H. Rowley. 


Man and Robot. By Abraham Schein- 
berg. New York: Bloch, pp. xvi + 
288. $3.50. 


This volume of lectures and sermons 
gives a good cross section of the re- 
ligious life and thought of present day 
American Judaism. Not that it is an 
American Judaism—*Traditional Judaism 
has existed in many lands in the course 
of Jewish exile. It has always complied 
with the laws and demands of these 
countries. But traditional Judaism will 
never be streamlined—no plastic sur- 
gery job will ever be done on it—to 
make it look ‘beautifully non-Jewish.’ 
There never was for us a German Juda- 
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ism or a Polish Judaism or a Russian 
Judaism. There never will be for us an 
American Judaism. There is only one 
Torah ideology and way of life. Par. 
ticularly applicable are the words of the 
great Torah leader of nineteenth century 
German Jewry—Rabbi Samson Raphael 
Hirsch. ‘The grace of Judaism lies in 
the fact that it has always been out of 
tune with the spirit of the times’” (p, 


43). 


The English Free Churches. By Horton 
Davies. Oxford Univ. Press, pp. 208. 
$2.00. 


A sympathetic and succinct account of 
English Dissent—the “three denomina- 
tions.” Presbyterians, Congregationatists, 
Baptists, plus Methodism since the Fvan- 
gelical Revival—from the rise of Eliza- 
Sethan Puritanism to the ecumenical 
movement of our own time. The au- 
thor’s chief aim is to depict the contri- 
butions of the Free Churches to the 
religious and spiritual life of England. 


Prayer. By Karl Barth. Tr. by Sara F. 
Terrien. Westminster Press, pp. 78. 
$1.50. 


Based on stenographic records of three 
seminars by Professor Barth at Neu- 
chatel, this little book takes us into the 
area of Reformation devotion. There is 
an introductory address, followed by an 
interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer ac- 
cording to the Reformers. It is said that 
the extemporaneous prayers that Calvin 
used to make at the end of his sermons 
were “remarkable in their majestic uni- 
formity. He did not permit himseif 
disorderly effusions. The same elements 
always reappear: adoration of the ma- 
jesty of God and of the Holy Spirit: 
but they are not clichés.” Mrs. Samuel 
Terrien’s translation is most successful 
—in clear, beautiful English. c. 
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The Western Liturgy and Its History. 
By Theodor Klauser. Tr. by F. L. 
Cross. London: Mowbray, pp. 62. 


An excellent lecture which gathers to- 
gether the main trends in modern schol- 
arship on the liturgy. Dr. Klauser sur- 
vers the various epochs of the Roman 
liturey. Creative Beginnings, Franco- 
German Leadership, Unification and Ru- 
bricism. He writes with lucidity and ad- 
mirable brevity, and reveals a thorough 
grasp of the subject. Dr. Cross is to be 
commended on his translation, and he 
has appended a useful bibliography. 

Cc. C. BR. 


Early Medieval Philosophy. By George 
Bosworth Burch. New York: King’s 
Crown Press (Columbia University), 
pp. 142. $2.25. 


This is a careful and well documerted 
study of John Scotus Erigena, Anselm 
of Canterbury, Peter Abelard, Bernhard 
of Clairvaux, and Isaac of Stella, a 
croup of men to whom “the love of 
wisdom meant the love of God, and the 
practice of philosophy meant the life 
which expresses that love :n the highest 
way of which human natuce is cap- 
able” (p. 120). Guidance to the sources 
is given in the introduction, and there 
is a bibliography of primary and sccon- 
dary works. 


The Bible Story for Boys and Girls: Old 
Testament. By Walter Russell Bowie. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, pp. 224. $3.50. 


Written with ali Dr. Bowie’s charm 
of style, the volume worthily matches 
Lis New Testament volume. It is a pity 
the illustrations are not more convincing. 
They look like contemporary Protestant 
American Sunday School children put- 
ting on a pageant. But perhaps this is 
as it should be—children may get more 
from such pictures than from more 


realistic ones. 
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Hugh of Saint Victor on the Sacraments 
of the Christian Faith. Tr. by Roy 
J. Deferrari. Cambridge: the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, pp. xx 
+ 486. $5.00 ($4.00 to members 
of the Academy). 


The distinguished architect Ralph 
Adams Cram, for many years Clerk of 
the Academy, first suggested the transla- 
tion here offered by the Gardner Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at the Cath- 
olic University of America. The version 
is based upon a critical text prepared 
by Brother Charles Henry Buttimer 
which the Academy hopes to publish in 
the future. 


The Origins of the Austin Canons and 
their Introduction into England. By 
J. C. Dickinson. Macmillan, pp. vi 
+ 308. $4.00. 


Medieval monasticism usually suggests 
the long history of the Benedictine or- 
ders, the immense Cistercian abbeys, the 
Cluniac reforms, or the religious impact 
of the Friars thirteenth-century 
life. Less well known is the unspectacular 
but important work of the Austin Ca- 
nons. With small houses scattered all 
over England after the last years of 
the eleventh century, the “Black Ca- 
nons” of the Rule of St. Augustine 
played a significant role in the scholarly 
and pastoral activity of the medieval 
Church. Algate, St. Bartholomew’s, Mer- 
ton, Walsingham and dozens of other 
priories exercised an influence not yet 
fully explored by the students of medie- 
val religious orders. 

Mr. Dickinson takes a long step in 
rescuing the Austin Canons from their 
undeserved obscurity. Here is a history 
of their origin and introduction in Eng- 
land, together with an analysis of their 
regular life and their status in the 
Church. Canons Regular were far more 
closely associated with diocesan life than 
most monks, and the chapters of this 
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book that desy with the relations of the 
Canons with both secular and 
monastics present the results of extremely 
valuable research. 

This book is more than in introduc- 
tion to the Austin Canons. Its careful 
scholarship and discriminating presenta- 
tion of the chief features in the life of 
it the foundation of 
future exploration into the history of 
the Canons Regular. 


clergy 
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The Boehmenists and the Philadelphians: 
A Contribution to the Study of 
English Mysticism in the 17th and 
18th Centuries. By Nils Thune. Up- 
psala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1948, 
pp. 229. 


For a century after the death of Ja- 
cob Boehme a thin but unbroken line 
of interpreters continued what might be 
called a legitimate Boehmenist movement 
in England. The key figures were Dr. 
John Pordage, a clergyman expelled from 
his living by one of Cromwel!’s Com- 
missions in 1654, who attempted the 
systematic presentation of Boehme’s ideas, 
and Mrs. Jane Leade. who deserves a 
respectable if minor place among the 
female mystics of the century. Pordage 
had lived in a small community of his 
family and friends. Mrs. Leade and her 
followers became the “Philadelphia So- 
ciety”, which for a short time in 1702-3 
had hopes of wide expansion. An emis- 
sary was sent to Germany, armed with 
articles of organization and a_ partial 
draft of a Philadelphia creed. But he 
soon deserted the cause, and after Mrs. 
Leade’s death in 1704 the movement 
eradually died away. Thanks to these 
international connections, the sources are 
widely scattered, much material on the 
English phase of the movement being 
preserved in German. Though obscure, 
it is of real interest, as one of the 
links between English sectarianism and 
German pietism, or in England between 
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the age of Little Gidding and that of 
the Methodist Societies. Mrs. Leade’s 
closest associate, Dr. Lee, was a Non. 
juror whose papers later helped to ac 
quaint William Law with Bochme and 
Boehmenism. 

Dr. Thune has performed a useful as 
well as laborious task in assembling the 
material on this neglected episode. His 
generally sympathetic study of “Dr. 
Pordage and Mrs. Leade as Religious 
Personalities” is mainly concerned wit 
psychological aspects of visions and ec. 
stasies, to which the great Christian 
mystics warn us not to attach undue 
importance. More significant perhaps js 
the record of contemporary interest in 
Boehme’s central ideas—the divine Un- 
grund, prior to the distinction of Per- 
sons and in some ways the source of 
both good and evil, and the Virgin- 
Sophia in whom the Godhead comes to 
its first expression—which in our own 
time have fascinated such thinkers as 
Scloviev and Berdyaev. One may sym- 
pathize with Richard Baxter’s rather 
surprising comment that “his bombasted 
words do signifie nothing more than be- 
fore was easily known by common fa- 
miliar terms” (p. 14). But. striking 
restatement of ancient convictions is no 
mean service. 


Clarendon: Politics, History, and Re- 
ligion, 1640-1660. By B. H. G. Wor- 
mald. Cambridge Univ. Press, pp. 
xii + 330. $5.00. 


This is a historian’s book, a_bri!liant 
analysis of the part played by Edward 
Hyde (later Earl of Clarendon) in the 


tangled skein of religion and_pelitics 
during the Long Parliament and _ the 
years of England’s Civil War. The book 
is divided into three distinct but neces- 
sarily closely-related parts. Marshalling 
his impressive evidence and presenting 
it clearly and convincingly, Mr. Worm- 
ald shows in Part I that Hyde is 
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dominated by a single mediating aim 
during the years 1641-44: that of heal- 
ing the breach opened between King and 
Parliament by the revolutionary events 
of 1640-41. Through these years he re- 
mains consistently a “Parliamentarian”, 
though gradually detached from the pre- 
vailing violent party and policy of the 
House of Commons. Never is Hyde a 
“Royalist” in the usual sense of that 
epithet. Indeed, it is precisely this 
confrontation of the opposing parties 
that Hyde struggles to prevent. 

It is in The History of the Rebellion 
that Hyde has always appeared uncom- 
prisingly “Royalist”, Thus in Part II 
Mr. Wormald explores the mind behind 
the History and seeks to explain the 
difference between Hyde the historian 
and Hyde the politician. “If Hyde was 
never a Royalist”, says the author, “he 
early became a loyalist, and this fact 
was decisive for the History. . . . He 
became so good a historian in his ex- 
position of the situations in which the 
King found himself, that he has misled 
his readers regarding his own attitude 
towards the events described at the time 
they were taking place.” Some historians 
will dissent vigorously from Mr. Wor- 
mald’s summary statement and _ chal- 
lenge the ensuing discussion of it, but 
no one can refute it without at least 
making as thorough and careful an 
analysis of Hyde’s correspondence as the 
author has done in Part II. 


Perhaps even more controversial are 
the conclusions reached in Part III. In 
the political phase of Hyde’s activity 
there is no ecclesiastical partisanship. He 
did not change sides when an attack 
was made upon the Church, It was 
Falkland, not Hyde, who was the out- 
standing partisan of the Episcopalians 
in the Long Parliament. Hyde’s stress 
on his churchmanship is _ retrospective; 
the Life. Hyde’s Angli- 


it belongs to 
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canism was close to that of the Tew 
Circle, and in the first essay of Part 
III Mr. Wormald gives us an exposi- 
tion of the views of Falkland and his 
friends that no student of English re- 
ligious thought can afford to neglect. 
Yet, intimate as he was with these 
ideas, Hyde’s concern with religion was 
always with religion under another as- 
pect, that of politics. To understand 
him is to understand first a century and 
a people for whom religion was insepar- 
able from every aspect of life. 
P. M. D. 


Florence Hig- 
128. 


Lancelot Andrewes. By 
ham. Morehouse-Gorham, pp. 


$1.50. 


Scholar, saint, preacher, a prelate se- 
rene and unspoiled in the midst of a 
corrupt court, Lancelot Andrewes ranks 
perhaps next after Hooker as a_ builder 
of the Anglican way, as he is one of 
its chief glories. Unlike Laud, he knew 
how to keep clear of entanglement in 
disastrous royal policies; unlike him, too, 
he placed mercy and human understand- 
ing above strict legality—as in the 
matter of the Essex divorce and in the 
misfortune that befell Archbishop Abbot. 

Dr. Higham has given us a delightful 
but all too brief sketch of this truly 
great and good and learned man: a 
portrait more vivid, though in smaller 
dimensions, than Ottley’s standard Life. 

P. V. N. 


F. D. Maurice and the Conflicts of 
Modern Theology. By Arthur Mi- 
chael Ramsey. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, pp. 118. $2.00. 


“IT have laid a great many addled 
eggs in my time, but I think I see a 
connection through it all which I have 
only lately begun to realize. The de- 
sire for unity and the search for unity, 
nati ; Church, 
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has haunted me all my days.” So 
Maurice summarized the life of conflict 
he had led. 

Today the man has come into his 
own. Those who respect and value his 
originality, his prophetic call upon the 
Church to lead and direct, not follow 
along after, society, and his trenchant 
search for unity through the Incarnate 
Lord far outnumber the curiosity col- 
lectors who count the addled eggs of 
his pre-critical Testamental work and his 
eccentricities in eschatology. 


Michael Ramsey has done a first-rate 
series of lectures on this ever-fertile 
subject. He is not swept away by 
every Maurician notion; he does not 
give him credit for more than he de- 
serves (there is no attempt to make 
him father either to Lux Mundi or 
William Temple); all is nicely pro- 
portioned, duly critical, expressed with 
fine sympathy and clarity. 

The man himself appears strikingly 
in the bitter controversy with Mansel 
and in the quiet days at Cambridge 
towards the end of his life. Yet it is 
the controlling attitudes which make the 
man as much as the theologian, and 
through his careful handling of these, 
Canon Ramsey etches the versatility 
and breadth of his model. The openers 
to new ideas, the delight at roaming 
through the world of thought, the at- 
tempt (always) to see, and (nearly 
always) to sympathize with the adver- 
sary’s point of view, building from the 
positive qualities therein rather than 
seeking to destroy—these characteristics 
support the unitive and ecumenical 
structure of Maurice’s theological work. 
The chapter on Socialism and Eternal 
Life seems to this reviewer to be some- 
what dull, despite its exciting theme and 
promise of possibility. Perhaps this is 
because Ramsey feels that Theological 
Essays (where the embattled eschatolo- 
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gical teachings appear) is the weakest 
of Maurice’s books, and is glad to get 
over this chief stumbling-block. The 
rest of the lectures are as sharp and 
delightful as one could wish. 

R. H. W., JR. 


Some Tendencies in British Theology. By 
Kenneth Mozley. Macmillan, pp. 
166. $2.25. 


An unfinished work cannot be judged 
by the same standards as a completed 
one. Nonetheless, there is nothing in 
Kenneth Mozley’s last work to indicate 
that the final product would have been 
something more profound and creative 
than a useful summary of the work of 
certain English and Scottish theological 
circles and individual writers from the 
publication of Lux Mundi to the present. 
What remains to us is a series of des- 
criptive pages and paragraphs concern- 
ing the men and the movements. To 
some extent the work is reminiscent of 
Reinhold Seeberg’s brief early work on 
the doctrine of the Church in Christian 
history. What threatened Seeberg was 
the sweep of time he had to face; what 
protected him was the delineation of 
subject matter. Mozley does not suffer 
from the time element, but to show so 
wide a field he has had to sketch too 
superficially too often. 

He begins with a neat precis of the 
development of biblical criticism and 
shows the motive of the Lux Mundi 
men in connecting the product of the 
critical movement with a philosophy of 
religion based on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. There is unbounded praise 
for Greek culture, for Baron von Hiigel, 
and for the Anglican “both-and,” with 
a suspicion of dislike for things Barth- 


ian. The “Liberal Evangelicals” are 
faulted for having produced nothing 
comparable with Lux Mundi, Essays 


Catholic and Critical, or the works of 
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Matthews, Thornton, Rashdall, Quick, 
Temple, Webb, and A. E. Taylor; yet 
the generally unitive tendency in the- 
ology within the Church of England is 
attributed to the lack of party spirit as 
such in the Anglican ethos. 

The final chapter deals with the Scot- 
tish tradition. Earlier Mozley had the 
advantage of inside acquaintance; here 
he must deal with thinkers and ma- 
terials from over the other side of the 
fence. Needless to say, he pays his 
subjects every courtesy and gives them 
the benefit of all doubts. Yet it is 
quite clear that when the tide of Con- 
tinental influence on the Scots appears, 
Mozley like many Anglicans finds it 
hard and disagreeable to ride. Whether 
it is the Ritschlian dislike of meta- 
physics in theology as influencing Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce, or the Barthian 
skepticism as to any harmonious ad- 
justment of Hebrew and Greek views 
which animates G. S. Hendry’s God the 
Creator, Mozley is opposed. His fav- 
orite Scottish theologian of recent times 
seems to be Robert Flint. “Flint held 
that in theology metaphysics were a 
necessary, and mysticism a very valuable, 
element”. Unlike the Hegelian Cairds, 
Flint gave his loyalty to no_ single 
school of philosophical interpretation. The 
value which he sets on the rational char- 
acter of theistic belief bridges the gulf 
between reason and revelation deplored 
by Mozley and the Anglicans of his 
vintage. It is precisely in his evalua- 
tion of Flint’s work that we see where 
Kenneth Mozley’s sympathies lay. 


Religion in the Development of Ameri- 
can Culture, 1765-1840. By William 
Warren Sweet. Scribner, pp. xiv + 
338. $3.50. 


This second volume in Prof. Sweet’s 
Projected tetralogy on the religious factor 
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in American culture is of particular im- 
portance as covering the “formative 
period” of the American way: the 
Americanizing of the older churches fol- 
lowing the Revolution, the churches on 
the frontier, revivalism and the mores 
of frontier religion, the ‘fresh water’ 
colleges, the “revolt against Calvinism,” 
the frontier schisms, and the emergence 
of such native growths as Mormonism 
and the Adventists. Truly a pioneering 
work in its field, with no competition 
P. Vv. N. 


as yet. 


The Kingdom Without End: A Prophetic 
Interpretation of History and Civili- 
zation. By Robert Elliot Fitch. 
Scribner, pp. 137. $2.50. 


The initial thesis of this essay is that 
the prophetic element in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition is most adequately 
explicated in terms of “a theology of 
creativity” which defines God as a pro- 
cess or activity, rather than in terms 
of a theology of radical transcendence 
or a monistic theology which identifies 
God with some rarticular velue. Such 
a theology, according to Dr. Fitch, net 
only makes God existentially relevant 
to our situation, but also makes possible 
a radical critique of the moral compla- 
cency, sentimentalism, and cynicism char- 
acterizing much of modern culture. 

The analysis of our civilization centers 
around a consideration of four expressions 
of pride, both in their personal and 
institutional manifestations: viz., the pride 
of power, which imagines that might 
makes right and concludes by illustrating 
the weakness of might without righteous- 
ness; the pride of possessions, which pro- 
ceeds from the rationalization that man 
can serve two masters to a denial of 
God; the pride of intellect, which begins 
with the “magnificent illusion . . . of 
the inherent rationality of the universe” 
and the perfectibility of man through 
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reason, only to end “in a terrible dis- 
illusionment, . variously called posi- 
tivism, agnosticism, empiricism, skepti- 
cism”; and finally, the pride of virtue 
(spiritual pride), which begins with the 
illusion of spiritual self-sufficiency and 
the possibility of a selective spirituality, 
finally to give rise to tyrannical abso- 
lutizations of relative goods and other 
demonic forms of moral blindness. The 
prophetic insight uncovers the uncom- 
fortable truth that all of these expres- 
sions of pride are but forms of idolatry; 


therefore, they constitute a kingdom 


which has an end, because they inevita- 
bly minister to their own destruction, 


Redemption lies in man’s becoming a 
part of the kingdom without end—a 
part of the creative work of God which 
is rooted in history and finds its final 
consummation beyond history. 

Dr. Fitch maintains a note of im- 
mediacy or relevance throughout his es- 
say, because his discussion is always 
focused upon the concrete problems of 
our historical existence. Nationalism, the 
problem of suffering, the psychology of 
materialism, true science and “scient- 
ism”, religion and education, religion and 
secularism—these are but a few of the 
many important themes touched upon 
along the way. 

There are points at which the reader 
will undoubtedly wish to differ with Dr. 
Fitch’s analyses and conclusions. How- 
ever, such qualifications will not detract 
from the main purpose of the book which 
is to bring the prophetic message and 
judgment to bear upon our subtly ra- 
tionalized and hidden idolatries. A stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking book highly 
recommended for the clergy and the in- 
telligent layman. 


Father Paul of Graymoor. By David 
Gannon. Macmillan, pp. 372. $4.00. 


This biography may possibly be of 
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some interest to Churchmen old enough 
to remember the ‘conversion’ of Fathe 
Paul and his little community in 1909, 
If the account of his Roman career 
contains as many inaccuracies as that 
of his Anglican days the book cap 
scarcely be regarded as very careful his 
tory. The tone is pleasant, though the 
propaganda purpose is rather obvious, 

Ww. F. wW. 


Theologische Traktate. By Erik Peter 
son. Munich: Késel-Verlag, pp. 429. 
DM 15.50. 


A collection of nine of the eminent 
archeologist’s papers: What is theology? 
Monotheism as a_ political problem, 
Christ as Emperor, the Martyrs (Wit 
nesses to the Truth), What is man? 
The Church of Jews and Gentiles, Cor- 
respondence with Adolf Harnack, the 
Angels, the Church—surely a sufficiently 
diversified list to catch the attention of 
every theological reader! 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. By 
Edward J. Carnell. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Eerdman, pp. 250. $3.50. 


A conservative Protestant theologian 
has here made a scrupulously fair and 
accurate analysis and estimate of Nie 
buhr’s. thought, concentrating on the 
dialectical relation of time and eternity 
as the controlling concept. 


Religion in Twentieth Century America. 
By Herbert W. Schneider. Harvard 
Univ. Press, pp. xii + 244. $4.25. 

In the 
surveying American 
illustrated and well documented. One 
curious slip—the Catholic Liturgical 

Movement is attributed to the influence 

of the Oxford Movement. Or is it a 

slip? Can this purely objective survey 

have brought out a connection which 

Anglicans ordinarily do not recognize? 


Library of Congress series 
civilization. It is 
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